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Springtime is here — 
Let’s do it right! 


City on-a Hill—2 April, 1981 


has | 
| Back-to-school specials! 


BEER CHAMPAGNE | 


Miller, 12 oz. 6 pack Bottles $1.79 
Lowenbrau, 12 oz. 6 pack Bottles 2.19 Bargetto 750 $2.99 
Korbel Exrta Dry & Brut 750 6.79 


. Becks Beer, Light or Dark 3.89 | 
Foster's Lager, 25 oz. Can _ 41.19 Freixinet Cordon Negro 750 4.99 
Keg Special This Week: Hurry on this one! 
Miller 16 Gal. — $27.85 
(Free bucket of ice included plus 


special deposit privileges for students) 


Anchor Steam Xmas Ale 
Supply limited $1.15 


WINE 


Adobe Cellars Cabernet ° 

Sauvignon, 1974 750 $4.99 
Oakmont 

Chardonnay, 1979 750 2.99 
Oakmont sa 
Fume Blanc, 1979 750 4.59 
Round Hill North Coast 
Johannisburg, 1979 

Round Hill Sonoma 

Chardonnay, 1979 

Bargetto Fruit Wines 

(Peach & Pear only) 

Bargetto Gamay 

Bargetto’s Late Harvest 

Gold Medal Zinfadel 

German Liebfraumilch 

Blue Nun 

Della Scala Soave 

Fratelli Lambrusco 

Pouilly Fuisse 

Cute du Rhone 


size. price 


LIQUOR 


Smirnoff Vodka 1.75 $9.99 
Black Velvet Canadian 1.75 10.99 
Seagrams 7 Crown . 6.99 
Morrow Brandy . 5.69 
Sauza Tequila 6.29 
Fleischman’s Vodka : 7.99 
Santa Maria Rum 3.99 
Booards Gin . 5.99 


_ RR Dane aati enor eetrintae caine pate cmmenn 
These are just a few of our 
specials! We have 

many, many 


more... 
ELLIE DELETE LLE ELEN ET IOI LE 


Corner of Mission & Almar (Near Safeway) 426-3520 
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LEEPING BAGS % BOOKPACKS % COTTON TOPS * VESTS % T-SHIRTS # JOGGING SHORTS 


Students: 


{Ss 


SyOvd 39V09N7 + 


= somes Show your UCSC or Cabrillo 
———— Student I.D. card and receive 
- oe=—”=zZzA|| 7 % Discount 
k BA on any 


purchase! 


(anytime, except 
on sale items) 
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OPENERS™ MODULAR SEATING 


How's this for OPENERS™: 

Attractable-in six colors. Plum, rose, Straw, navy, 
chocolate, and hunter green 
Changeable-A chair becomes a lounge- a bed- a fort. 

Transportable-45 Ibs. for a sofa? No sweat. 
Affordable-Regularly $155.00 but 10% off while we're 
in the mood. At the BX Annex. 


JACKETS # DAY PACKS ® FLIGHT LUGGAGE »# ZIPPER DUFFELS # PANTS # SHIRTS » BACKPACKS 


& SWOINFTNL * SdOL FIOSINVD ¥ X31-3HOD * SYMHWd WHOLS * HV3MNIVH # 
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113 WALNUT AVE 


PACK & PANTS © P aSTatie 


ex® Annex 


703 Front Street © 425-8085 512 Front Street ¢ 425-5611 a 
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Look to your campus bookstore for real savings. 


Ns 


Books ARE expensive, but you can save up to 25% by purchasing 
used, recycled textbooks at the Bay Tree Bookstore. We search nation- 
ally for used books, and our stock this Spring is | ] 


+5 the 

we. Bay Tree Bookstore 
eS : oe monday-friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 

y, telephone: 429-4544 


itaime serving the UCSC 
Tashan: ad a Campus Community 
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EXT REFUND POLICY 


The last day for full cash refunds on textbooks for 


SPRING QUARTER 
will be APRIL 17. Refunds will be given APRIL 6 through APRIL 17, from 10:00 am to 4:00 pm. 
Textbooks purchased AFTER April 17 are only refundable for one day after purchase. 
THERE WILL BE NO REFUNDS WITHOUT CASH REGISTER RECEIPTS. SO DON’T LOSE 
YOUR RECEIPT. New books must be in new condition— unmarked and undamaged. 
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City on a Hill—2 April, 1961 


CITY ON A HILL 


STAFF 


“The Best Weekly in the State” 

—Califoria Intercollegiate Press Association 
Gold Medal Winner—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 

Campus news: Joshua Hornick—Editor; 
Consuelo Flores, Anita Girard, Pat Kelly, 

Brett Lane, Shaun MacDonald, Susan Skolnick, 
Mike Wilken, Phil Zentner—Writers. 

City news: Bruce Leshan—Editor,; 

Julie Aronson, Fred. Civian, Jim Greenberg, 
Kim Hughes, Irene Moosen, Richard Rubin— 
Writers. 

Women’s news: Kerry Anna Cobra—Editor; 
Nina Carson, Sarah Dennison, Tc Golez, 
Heidi Price, Shannon Spizziri, 

Nancy Clarke Williams—Writers. 

Fine Arts: Sharan Street, Richard 

von Busack—Editors; Shari Anderson, 

Joe Hession, Geoffrey Ickes, Jeff Kahrs, 
Dagmar Kollar, Dave Barber, Vicki Morgan, 
Jeremy Bard—Writers. 

Copy: John Daugherty, Kitty Jones—Editors; 
Zeke Richardson, Vann Shuttleworth—Proof- 
readers. ; 
Photography: Karin Victoria—Editor; 

Renee Martinez—Photographer. 

Typesetters: Sunny Blackfeather, Lois Nelson, 
Susan Silverman, Katy Stern, 

Susan Stone—Typesetters. - 

Production: Sharan Street— Manager; 

Robin Boyarsky, Joan Lockhart, Liz Crimzon, 
Peter Tripodi—Production and Graphic Artists; 
Marty Stevens—Advertising design; 

Malcolm Xerox—Layout design; 

Joseph Colombero—Camera Operator. 
Contributors: Marty Frank, Paul Higgins, 

Tim Jenkins, Michael Kimmel, Miguel 
Korzeniewicz, Dave Phillips, Dana Priest, 
Michael Rotkin, Mark Stodder. 

Circulation: Chris Chiapella. 

Business: Deck Hazen—Manager; 

Liza Weiman—Assistant. 

Advertising: Aliza Abrams, 

Carter Young—Managers; Stuart Leavenworth— 
Account Representative. 

Mike Dashe—Job Shop Manager 

Ann Scott Knight—Editor in Chief 


Vv 


City on a Hill is a source of free expression and 
information for the UCSC community and is not 
an official publication of the University or its 
Board of Regents. 

Phone: 429-2430, editorial; 429-4350, business; 
429-4359, advertising. Send all mail to City ona 
Hill, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. 

City on a Hill is published weekly from the last 
week in September to the first week in June 
except for Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's 
and Winter Quarter break by City on a Hill Press, 
a registered University of California at Santa 
Cruz Student Organization. 

Subscriptions are available for $12 per yearor$5 
per quarter (10 weeks). Make checks payable to 
City on a Hill Press. 


Photo: Karin Victoria 


Cover: Esther Williams 


Taxi Driver, Part Two: The attempt upon 
the life of Ronald Reagan last week may have 
been motivated by a crush on Jodie Foster. 
Ms. Foster has been asked by the FBI to 
refrain from commenting upon this bizarre 
turn of events, but it appears that John W. 
Hinckley, Jr., the man accused of shooting 
the President, had in his possession a letter 
to the actress which he had never mailed. In 
the letter, Hickley professed his love for 
Foster (whom he has never met) and stated 
“I’m going to do it for you.” 

Jodie Foster is most famous for her role in 
Martin Scorsese’s Taxi Driver, in which she 


befriends a psychotic taxi driver who tries to . 


assassinate a senatorial candidate. 


Rotten Cotton: Thogne Auchter, the Under- 
secretary of Labor for Occupational Safety 
and Health, ordered the recall of 50,000 
copies of a government booklet that he felt 
exaggerated the hazards of brown lung, an 
emphysema-like disease linked with textile 
work. Ina related story, the Washington Post 
said last Friday that the Reagan administration 
is preparing to relax regulations that limit 


worker exposure to cotton dust. The textile 
1. industry for years has been pressing for a 
change in these regulations in the Supreme 
Court. 


I’m a Conservative: In his first public 
address since taking office, National Security 
Advisor Richard Allen spoke to the Conser- 
vative Political Action Conference in Wash- 
ington. Allen urged that the Western-coun- 
tries cut their social spending, and condemned 
the “outright pacifist sentiments” of the 
European governments. “We must reject 
the-contemptable philosophy of ‘better Red 
than .dead’,” Allen said. 


Penal Canals: State Assemblyman Lawrence 
Kapiloff (D., San Diego) announced last 
Tuesday that he is sponsoring four “horrible” 
bills to build water projects that he said 
would cause environmental damage to the 
San Joaquin Delta. Kapiloff said that he was 
sponsoring the bills in an attempt to convince 
Northern California lawmakers to pass the 
controversial Peripheral Canal act. Kapiloff's 
plans include damming the San Joaquin 
delta at the Sacramento River and building 


underwater barriers between San Francisco 
Bay and the Delta which would severely 
curtail flushing of the bay by fresh water 
outflow. “I’m not threatening northerners,” 
Kapiloff said. “One way or another, Southern 
California will get the water it needs.” 
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These Things Come Up: The Oakland 


Tribune reported that 1000 hospitals nation- 
wide have been asked to put 50 beds each on 
reserve in case of a short-term, high-casualty 
foreign war. According to a form letter 
received by the hospitals from the assistant 
Secretary of Defense's office, “The quickened 
pace and high intensity (ofa foreign conflict) 
may not provide the time to build the 
necessary military medical support base to 
care for all of the casualties... To develop this 
relationship with the civilian health care 
field, the Department of Defense has estab- 
lished the Civilian-Military Contingency 
Hospital System.” 


Local action on energy crisis 


by Bruce Leshan 


Santa Cruz could reduce its fature energy 
use by 50 percent, according to a report 
issued last week. 

County supervisors and Capitola and 
Santa Cruz City Councilmembers plan to 
take comprehensive local action towards 
energy efficiency and the use of wind, wood, 
and solar power on the basis of a study by 
Energy Action, a local research group. 

Oil and other fossil fuels now provide 85 
percent of the county’s energy needs; the 
money to pay for this fuel leaves the local 
economy. Fuel conservation and alternative 
energy sources could return 61 percent of 
this money to the county’s economy. Super- 
visor Gary Patton believes that the retention 
of these funds would double the county’s 
economy and create a whole new industry of 
small businesses producing energy tech- 
nology. 

The report is the result of a year and a half 
of research, paid for by the state Energy 
Commission and conducted by Len Beyea, 
John Cohn, and Robert Stayton. 

While the few other attempts by local 
governments to deal with energy problems 
used national statistics, the 12 major and 45 


‘ 


minor recommendations of the Energy 
Action report are directed toward the specific 
needs of Santa Cruz County. Based on eight 
background reports on costs, jobs, and 
available alternative technology, the final 
report provides a broad and stable found- 
ation for local solutions to the energy crisis. 

Santa Cruz City Councilmember Mike 
Rotkin said, “Along with death and taxes, 
energy costs are the thing people feel they 
can do least about. This report shows we can 
do something. These concrete proposals are 
what’s needed.” 

Major recommendations include a wood- 
fired generator using sawdust from local 
mills to produce heat and electricity for 
UCSC; retrofitting existing buildings to meet 
rigorous energy conservation standards, and 
enforcing high standards on new buildings; 
wood, wind and solar energy production; 
and an energy authority district to finance 
and coordinate the new programs. 

Residences consume a third of Santa 
Cruz’s total energy supply. Requiring the 
installation of insulation and weatherstrip- 
ping in houses before they are soid could cut 
energy use in existing structures by 35 
percent, according to Energy Action. 

Another third of the county’s energy use 


i) 


is in transportation. The report recommends 
limiting urban sprawl, instituting an integrat- 
ed bikeway system, and improving public 
transportation. This could reduce projected 
future energy consumption in transport- 
ation by 40 percent. 

The report argues that energy problems 
need to be dealt with at the community 
level. Large corporations are considering 
huge, centralized ways of producing more 
power, like solar satellites and nuclear power 
plants. By taking local action now, small 
businesses could provide most of the energy 
technology in the future. Supervisor Joe 
Cucchiara said, “Energy efficiency does not 
represent our going backwards, but taking a 
step forward; it’s not a question of sacri- 
ficing, but of making the best use of a whole 
new industry here. Every minute we waste, 
more taxpayers’ money goes down the 
drain.” 

The recommendations of the report 
seem pragmatic and realistic. They are based 
on available technology and a balancing of 
costs against rewards. Initially, some of the 
proposals would require the sale of bonds, 
but energy savings and economic growth 
would quickly pay for the costs of im- 
plementation, said the report’s authors. 
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Ga on cam us: ae especially since gay people can always choose __ structure. Gay people and other minorities Z 
YS p ° om to conceal their gayness and avoid the issue. _ often feel isolated or out of place at dances, 
‘ . “The risks of confronting somebody are movies, or other campus activities. Conse- 
great,” remarks Terry, “especially if you've quently these students must come up with g 
P f i de been told all your life you should hate and maintain their own support services. 9 
yourself for what you are. It’s hard to get “It’s up to gay students to create some kind = 
your Courage up and say ‘Wait—I think of social atmosphere for gay people,” says = 
meets you’re wrong about that.’ ” Grainger, “just like it’s up to Third World 7 
Reactions to such challlenges range from students to create their own social atmos- > 
supportiveness and respect to verbal’ and phere, to develop social events for their = 
e e physical hostility. Many gay men and lesbians community. There’s no place for openly gay = 
pre] u ce at UCSC have expressed concern over the students to hang out on this campus, there’s 8 
growing violence against people who don’t no openly gay counselor or doctor.” 


Editor’s Note: In this article ‘five students share their 

feelings about what it means to be actwely, openly 
8ay at UCSC. Unfortunately the threat of violence 
against gay people is real enough that two of the 
students asked the author not to use their real 
names. 


by Mike Wilken 


ne of the largest minority populations 

O on campus is almost completely 

invisible. According to the Kinsey 

Report and the 1977 Oregon Governor's 

Task Force, gay people comprise at least 10 

to 20 percent of the general population. This 

means that there are probably some 600 to 

1200 lesbians and gay men on the hill. 

Hundreds of these people are living “in the 
closet.” 

In spite of the university’s progressive, 
experimental image, few students feel they 
can be open and natural about their gayness. 
“One of the unique things about UCSC,” 
says Jenny Terry, “is that you have both 
innovative education and a political atmos- 
phere, so that people are making the connec- 
tion between different forms of oppression. 
But you get fooled into thinking that because 
there is this liberalism it would be fine to be 
‘out’ (open) on campus. What you run into is 
a subterranean feeling of homophobia.” 

Susie Bright recognizes the undercurrent 
of tension. “The feeling I get is that if you 
scratch the surface of this politeness, this 
tolerance, you find something very nasty. It 


is ok to be gay as long as you don’t push - 


things, as long as you don’t say anything, as 
long as life can go on as usual.” 

Being gay at UCSG may be acceptable as a 
utopian ideal, but students who actually 
express it often find themselves condemned 
for being “blatant.” Anna Torres (a pseudo- 
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Remember, 


applicants... 


City on a Hill will be hiring 
a new Women’s editor, and 
a new Job Shop Manager on 


Coming out’at’ 
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nym) points out that, “You often hear 
people say ‘I don’t mind your being gay, but 
why do you have to flaunt it?’ ” “Flaunting” 
usually consists of actions which are perfectly 
acceptable ways for heterosexual people to 
express themselves in public. Jeremy Grain- 
ger, who has managed the Cowell Coffee 
Shop for five years, often sees this double 
standard in action. “People at Cowell know 


“The feeling I get is that if 


you scratch the surface of this 
politeness, this tolerance, you 
find something very nasty. It 
is ok to be gay as long as you 
don’t push things.” 


I’m gay, and they’re basically cool about it. 
But God forbid I should kiss a close (male) 
friend goodbye or hello across the counter— 
eyebrows are raised, coffee cups are dropped.” 

“Being able to kiss someone in public is 
not all there is to gay liberation,” adds 
Bright, “but people don’t understand just 
how important that is. You're defying people 
who in some cases would like to kill you for 
doing something like that. You’re saying 
that a lot of the things you assume about me 
just aren’t true.” 

Forcing people to deal with issues which 
they would rather confine to discussions on 
bathroom walls is not always an easy task, 
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Lunch 11:30-2 M-F 
Sunday Brunch 10-2 
Private catering available 
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Cedar St. Cafe 


411 Cedar Street, Santa Cruz 423-2087 


fit into rigidly prescribed sex roles. Torres 
resents the effect this threat has on her life at 
the university. “I used to be open in every 
class, to everybody, to everything, just auto- 
matically out. Now I really assess the situation 
much more carefully. I don’t like that.” 

Gay students who are politically active are 
often discouraged to find that some indivi- 
duals and groups with which they ally 
themselves have retained many of the same 
anti-gay attitudes of the society they are 
working to change, or that they simply do 
not view the politics of sexuality as a legitimate 
issue. As Bright sees it, “People have relegated 
their ideas about sexuality to a certain role 
which is usually subordinate or frivolous or 
titilating to everything else.” 

Terry feels that gay activism is not taken 
seriously: “A lot of people involved with 
leftist politics on campus think that if you’re 
involved with GALA (UCSC’s Gay and Les- 
bian Alliance) you’re not doing political 
work; you’re not getting to the heart of issues 
because you're just dealing with your personal 
life.” 

Bright resents feeling like a “token lesbian 
and walking education service,” and would 
like to see “a strong student movement to 
take on all these different issues so that we 


could be working together more, having 


more education and dialogue and contro- 
versy.” 

Many gay activists feel that as a result of 
the united efforts of diverse groups against 
the Briggs Initiative, leftists began to recog- 
nize what had long been clear to the right: 
being openly gay is a political issue. Dan 
Wilson is encouraged by this trend—“I 
think we’ve made significant progress because 
now some of the activist groups are coming 
to GALA for endorsements, speakers, an 
other kinds of support. The solidarity that’s 
being created is good for all of us.” 

Different activist groups working against 
sexist or racist oppression confront many of 
the same problems within the university 
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LIFE DRAWING CLASS 


This lack affects the quality of students’ 
experiences, explains Bright. “I went to a 
counselor for a quarter arid she was fine, I 
really appreciated her, but something she 
was always saying to me was, ‘Leave yourself 
enough room to get involved with men.’ 
That wasn’t what I needed; I’ve got all the 
room in the world, I’ve got so many people 
who would just love it if I would be straight. 
And I’ve got my own homophobia to deal 
with. I need support for being gay, instead of 
having to constantly explain things I take for 
granted. She was always saying, ‘I’ve learned 
so much from you.’ That’s great, but mea- 
while I needed help!” 

Students involved in academic work related 
to gay issues frequently encounter resistance 
from faculty or administration who feel that 


“People have relegated their 
ideas about sexuality to a 
certain role which is usually 
subordinate or frivious com- 
pared to everything else.” 


such work detracts from the respectable or 
prestigious image they wish to create for 
UCSC. “Prestige, like everything else, seems 
to be real straight,” comments Grainger. 
Terry remembers how this affected her 
orals. “I was getting topics together related 
to feminism, and I wanted to include breaking 
outside boundaries of sexuality and sex 
roles, but I had an internal hesitation because 
I thought, ‘Here I am risking my academic 
career by bringing this stuff up.’ On the 
other hand there are faculty doing really 
strong academic work which challenges sex 
roles, and other kinds of work which contri- 


continued on page 38 


LEARN TO DRAW OR 
IMPROVE THE SKILL 
YOU HAVE 
* &:30-10:00 PM 
TUESDAYS & THURSDAYS 
ongoing classes 

12 classes $33.00 

6 classes $18.00 

single class $3.25 


Fy: 


Gallery & Garden offer a truly unique atmosphere 
along with exclusive private catering for 
all occasions requiring that special touch. 


Bring newsprint paper and 
charcoal to first class. - 
For information call 427-0134 


Friday, April 3, at 3 pm, at 
the Stonehouse. 
Remember, this is your big chance to 


improve your skills as an interviewee. 
Don’t be late! 


THE LEAVENWORTH STUDIO 
Santa Cruz Art Center, 1001 Center St. 


Featuring fine wine by the glass 


Menu planning & cooking to the 
highest standards of Cordon Bleu 
by Jillie 
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Rewards for raquetball 


by Oscar Brown 


With a 10-3 win over San Jose State on 
Saturday, March 14, the UCSC Coed Rac- 
quetball team avenged an earlier loss to 
capture co-championship honors with San 
Jose in the Penn Sponsored Northern Cali- 
fornia Intercollegiate Racquetball League. 
The win gives the racquetball team a 6 and 2 
league record and an 8 and 2 overall record. 

“We had trouble in our first couple of 
league matches, losing to San Jose 9-4 and 
Stanford 8-5. But by the third match we 
started putting it together and haven’t lost 
since,” stated Chris Meyers, coach of the 
team. “The team played so exceptionally 
well against San Jose (who previously had 


at Open Lauttal, COM 


lost only one close match to Stanford) that 
there was no question who is the best team 
in the league.” 

The league, the only one of its kind on the 
West Coast, was conceived and organized 
by the UCSC club and consists of UC 
Berkeley, UC San Francisco, UC Davis, as 
well as San Jose, Stanford and UCSC. 1981 
was the league’s second season, with Berkeley 
barely squeezing out UCSC for first place in 
1980. 

The racquetball club got its start in Winter 
Quarter, 1978, with a group of players who 
wanted mostly a social organization and a 
pool of good players. “Bob Hansen [Physi- 
cal Education instructor of racquetball and 
tennis and coach of the tennis team] was the 
real catalyst for the club,” explained Meyers. 
“He was able to spread the word to interes- 
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Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 
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ted players, sent us. to the right admini- 
strators, and helped grease the sticky wheels 
of bureacracy.” From this base the club 
started competing against schools and pri- 
vate clubs, as well as in the annual All-Cal 
Tournament. From there it was just a natur- 
al progression to create the league, an 
unqualified success from all accounts. “I am 
tremendously pleased with the success of 
the team and with what they have accom- 
plished for Northern California racquet- 
ball,” Hansen said. “I’m just worried about 
what is going to happen next year when 
Chris leaves. It might be hard to find 
someone to continue with the job he has 
started.” 

But it-has not been all rosy for the team. 

“Our biggest problem is recognition and 
acceptance. Bob [Hansen] and Wayne 
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COME UP FROM THE COLD 
wet suit sale 


ae Nylon- 2. John, Jacket, Hood, Knee Pads, & Sea Trim 


Incredibly Priced: $165%2 


[Brumbach, Chairperson of OPER] have 
been extremely helpful and supportive,” 
said Meyers. “But with the upgrading of the 
sports program and the emphasis on certain 
‘major’ sports, it has become more difficult 
for the less traditional sports to receive 
continued support from all members of the 
administration.” Meyers expressed special 
frustration that “Racquetball, being the new 
sport that it is, provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for us to really jump in at the ground 
level and continue to be competitive tor 
many years, a goal that would be much 


- more difficult to attain in some of the 


‘major’ sports. In fact, we have already built 
quite a reputation and had our first success- 
ful recruitment recently. The number two 
ranked junior player from Colorado heard 
about our organization and has applied for 
Fall °81.” 

Meyers did stress that he is very grateful 
for the administration’s support up till now. 
“They gave us a chance, and monetary 
support, to get started. I just feel it is 


important that the less established sports do 
not get left behind as this necessary up- 
grading of the program starts steamrolling.” 

But the coach also expressed a desire to 
emphasize the success of the team. “The 
commitment, hard work and motiviation 
really paid off. What the players have accom- 
plished is fantastic; coming back from two 
early losses was tough and they all deserve 
admiration.” 

UCSC will be hosting the Penn Sponsored 
California Collegiate Racquetball Tourna- 
ment May 1-8, with schools from all Calif- 
ornia competing and a portion of the pro- 
ceeds being donated to Special Olympics. 

—Oscar Brown 
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by J. Z. Aronson 


everal hundred people participated in 
S: memonial mass, candle-light procession, 


and benefit rally and concert in honor 
of the late Salvadoran Archbishop Oscar 
Romero last Friday night. The activities in 
Santa Cruz coincided with a week-long 
series of eventrs held nation-wide in com- 
memoration of the outspoken Archbishop, 
who was murdered by El Salvador’s right- 
wing junta one year ago. 

Archbishop Romero, slain while giving 
mass, had denouonced the Salvadoran junta 
for its brutal repression and murder of 
thousands of people. He gave support to the 
popular resistence movement of the Salva- 
doran people, and had asked the Carter 
administration to cease all economic and 
military aid to El Salvador. 

In addition to commemorating Romero, 
the activities in Santa Cruz and around the 
nation protested the Reagan administra- 
tion’s increasing involvement in the junta’s 
repressive policies. 

Sponsored by the Santa Cruz Committee 
for Solidarity with El Salvador, the evening’s 
activities began at 7 pm. Hundreds of 
people squeezed into the Mission Santa 
Cruz for a memorial mass given by three 
local priests. Several hundred more people 
gathered outside, unable to fit into the small 
church. 

The memorial mass combined a tradi- 
tional Catholic service with a special focus 
on the politically motivated nature of Romero’s 
death. The service, alternatively performed 
by the priests, was augmented by singing and 
srt statements Ziven by“tnembers of the 

, Congregation. 

At the service’s end, those in the church 
filed slowly out to join the group outside, 
already standing in the park with candles. 
The park came alive with people and candle- 
light under the clear, starlit sky. 

In a town where demonstrations are pri- 
marily attended by white college students, 
the diversity of people at Friday evening’s 
activities was unique. Participating in the 


They both made 
history. 


Bell did it with the phone. 
for 1980. 

information-packed issue. 
Be a part of history in the making. 


Join our award-winning staff. 


429-2430 


What do Graham Bell & 
City on a Hill have in common? 


CHP won best college weekly in the state 


And we continue to make history with each 


Let, Graham help you. Dial his history. 


photo by Bruce Leshan. 
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Santa Cruz remembers 
Archbishop Romero 


mass, procession, and benefit were people 
of all ages and color, political and religious 
backgrounds. This unity was symbolic of the 
popular opposition movement in El Salva- 
dor, where peasants, workers, the church, 


‘and both moderate and leftist political 


groups have united to struggle against the 
oppressive regime. 

Once gathered, the group of approxi- 
mately 600 began its slow, steady march to 
the Methodist church on California Street, 
where the benefit was to be held. At the 


‘forefront were carried the banners of the 


DRF (Democratic Revolutionary Front) and 
the FMLN (Farabundo Marti National Liber- 
ation)—the organized popular resistance 
movements in El Salvador. At the very end 
of the procession, a man carried a large 
photograph of Archbishop Romero. 

The procession moved along in relative 
silence, without the chanting or overtly 


The procession moved along in relative 
silence. Besides candles, some marchers 
carried signs protesting US support of the 
ruling junta, and banners stating support 
for the Salvadoran people. 

Stretching along ten Mission Street blocks, 
the marchers were aided by Santa Cruz 
: police officers, who blocked traffic as the 
marchers crossed intersections. Passersby 
looked on silently; Mission -Street traffic 


-Slowed down, .with, occasional honking of . 


horns expressing support. aN : 

On reaching their destination, the march- 
ers were met by several hundred people 
already gathered for the benefit. Scheduled 
were several speakers, a Chilean music band 
called Venceremos, and a slide show/films 
depicting the current situation in El Salva- 
dor. 

The speakers kept their talks short, as the 
evening was growing late, and it took time 


REPEAT OF A SELLOUT! 


for the oral Spanish/English translations 
which were provided for all of the speeches. 
Maria Pereira, Chairperson of the Com- 
mittee for Solidarity with El Salvador in San 
Jose, has worked toward bridging the gap 
between the people of North America and. 
E] Salvador. She mentioned that as a native 


. Salvadoran, her only contact with North 


Americans had been in the context of United 
States’ intervention in her country. 

Having consequently developed a nega- 
tive view of North Americans, Pereira stated 
that “tonight is a magnificent event because 
it shows the real sentiments of the American 
people, which are different from their gov- 
ernment. There’s no difference between the 
sentiments of the people of North America 
and the people of El Salvador. 

“We can be sure that the day that the 
United States government withdraws its 
support from the junta, the people will win 
the struggle within 24 hours,” she added. 

Tim McCormick, a member of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council and the Hospital and 
Institutional Workers’ Union, Local 250, 
SEIU, read a statement of his union’s sup- 
port for the workers of El Salvador, The 
union affirmed solidarity with all Salvadoran 
workers, and criticized the Salvadoran gov- 
ernment’s ban on strikes. Support was ex- 
pressed for the many Salvadorans now im- 
prisoned for breaking this and other rep- 
ressive laws. McCormick added that his 
union condemned all US economic and 
military aid to El Salvador. 

As a Vietnam veteran, McCormick gave 
another reason for condemning US inter- 
vention in E] Salvador. Over 55,000 Ameri- 
can men died in Vietnam. Even more than 
twice that number have died since returning, a 
result of self-inflicted gunshot wounds, al- 
coholism, and other forms of self-destruc- 


- tion common among réturned veterans. 


“We don’t need another Viemam in El 
Salvador,” concluded McCormick. 

Miguel Espino, chairperson for the mem- 
orial and benefit, expressed his delight at 
the large turnout for the evening’s activites. 
“With this kind of solidarity, there is no way 
the people of El Salvador can fail in their 
struggle.” 

—Julie Aronson 
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It's back! The most requested 
shoe by men who take run- 
ning seriously. Advanced 
bio-kinetic construc- 
tion dissipates shock 

Ce on impact. 
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Donald Nicholl: 
Remembrance 
of things 

past 


by Joshua Hornick 


I recently had the privilege of conversing 
with Donald Nicholl, a man who some havé 
said is among the finest minds ever at 
UCSC. During the short hour we spoke, he 
shared some of his insights on subjects that 
varied from reactionary trends in Britain 
and the United States to the decline of 
UCSC. Throughout our visit, as he stressed 
the importance of imagination and gentle- 
ness in human relations and society, his own 
imagination and gentleness, not to mention 
wealth of knowledge and insight, shone 
through. 


“People should cross to 
the other side of the tracks 


very, very often.” 


Nicholl, an Oxford-trained professor of 
history and religious studies, first taught at 
Santa Cruz during the school’s early years. 
After leaving to rear his children in England, 
Nicholl returned to Santa Cruz in 1974. 
“Any course you take from Donald Nicholl 
will be worth your while, no matter what the 
subject,” (1977 Course Review) was a typical 
student comment about Nicholl’s teaching 


at UCSC. Many were sad when he left Santa 
Cruz last year. 

Some say Nicholl left because the school 
no longer had the alternative vision of its 
first ten years. Although he recognizes the 
decline 8f UCSC, Nicholl cites other reasons 
for his departure. “The main reason we 
went back was because my mother was old 
and I wanted to be with her when she was 
dying.” 

But instead of returning to UCSC, Nicholl 
will be moving to Israel to direct an Institute 
for Advanced Theological Studies. One of 
the reasons he is not returning here is that he 
believes it is such an easy place to live. “I 
think there is a sense of illusion about Santa 
Cruz. When people are having it so easy, 
there’s not much reality about things. 

“The university {in general] is in some 
sense a kind of chatterbox. People are using 
words all the time. But we don’t have to live 
out our words very often. That’s all right ina 
way, for a year or two, for young people— 
they probably don’t get too harmed. If it 
goes on a long time, | think they do get 
harmed. 

“At my particular stage of life, I wanted to 
live in a situation where there are more 
reality checks. You see, if you are living in 
reality, it means you can move from one 
reality to another reality. But if you can’t 
move from this place to that place without 
becoming displaced, that shows you that in 
the first place you weren’t living in reality at 
all. You were living an illusion.” 

I told Nicholl that while at UCSC, I tried 
to keep in touch with the “outside world.” 
He replied, “I don’t think it’s a good idea to 
go on about the outside world. That, in a 
way, is already subscribing to some kind of 


dichotomy. I always distrusted this way of 
talking about the outside world because the 
human drama in the university—if people 
can see it—is there, is just as intense, is just 
as real as anyplace else but very often people 
don’t see it. 

“It seems to me the university should 
study the causes of division and violence 
and try to heal those divisions. You see, on 
the whole the university is the learned class, 
the spectators of history. They watch. There 
are other people who bear the burden of 
history on their own persons.” While teach- 
ing at UCSC, Nicholl would remind classes 
that the privileges here rest on the backs of 
people doing less pleasant tasks. 

‘We should do everything we can to use 
our brains to help those people who are 
bearing the burden on their own persons. 
We should be thinking of alternatives for 
these people so they are not overburdened. 
For example, when there is some poisonous 
belief current amongst intellectuals, usually 
it is the weaker members of society who are 
hit by this in the end.” 

To take on the responsibility that intellect- 
uals have, first they should “try to do some 
kind of menial service with people who are 
less well-off than ourselves. Then we know 
what it’s like. People should cross to the 
other side of the tracks very, very often— 
otherwise they get a Very restricted notion of 
what human life is all about. 

“TI think this business of alternatives is a 
crucial one. It’s one of the reasons. why I 
wish universities were not so rigid as they 
tend to be. Universities, on the whole, are as 
clerical as the old Church was and. lack 
imagination. You can’t think of alternatives 
unless your imagination is working intensely.” 
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I suggested that we have many altern- 
atives now but we do not implement them. 
Nicholl agreed, “but then we have to ask the 
question: why is there a lack of will? From 
my own observation it would seem to me 
that the lack of will arises from people being 
attached to comfort and status. Every altern- 
ative involves a certain amount of risk. It is 
only a genuine alternative if you are pre- 
pared to risk your own life and your own 
security and your own comfort. If you are 
Proposing to risk the security and comfort of 


has been changing over the past few years. 
“The university has begun to reflect this 
pseudo-toughness that is popular among 
politicians right now.” 

| Nicholl commented on UCSC’s increasing 
emphasis on the natural sciences. He be- 
lieves that a general problem with scientists 
is that unlike scholars in the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, they rarely ask about the 
consequences of their work. “I would worry 
about the motives of increasing emphasis on 
the natural sciences. If it means that the 


Nicholl commented on UCSC’s increasing emphasis 
on the natural sciences. He believes that a general 
problem with scientists is that unlike scholars in the 
arts, humanities and social sciences, they rarely ask 
about the consequences of their work. 


somebody else, that’s notan alternative, that 
is a plan for other people to have an 


alternative. 


“According to all the great religious teach- 
ings throughout the ages, when people are 
wealthy and secure and powerful, usually 
they are blind. They do not see what is going 
on around them. They don’t even see when 
a revolution is taking place beneath their 
nose. The South Africans and the junta in El 
Salvador imagine that somehow or other 
they will hang onto their way of life. They 
may be able to stop it for a year or two and 
kill a lot of people but once the conscious- 
ness of people has changed there is no way 
you can stop it.” 

Our discussion turned to the way UCSC 


people want to discover more about the 
wonder and the beauty of the world, that’s 
fine. If it means that they want to get jobs in 
an evil system, then that’s evil. And anyone 
who collaborates in it is conniving at evil. 
“I remember once, I was in the Whole 
Earth having my meal, and at the table next 
to me were two physicists. They were talking 
about the need for change in the university, 
more towards the natural sciences being 
tough, competitive, none of this alternative 
lifestyle nonsense and so on. And one of 
them said to the other, ‘This place has got to 
be as competitive as hell.’ And I thought, 
‘Now that’s a pretty good definition of hell— 
a place of ultimate competition where no 
one gets any delight out of life because 


they’re all defeated.’ There is only one 
person that wins, you know, and that’s the 
devil.” 

The first ten years of education at UCSC 
“were very, very good,” but it seems to have 
declined since then. “When you are found- 
ing an alternative institution, you tend to 
attract generous, imaginative people who 
are prepared to risk their careers because 
they see an alternative. It is precisely this 
business of alternatives. They have lots of 
energy because if you have a vision you have 
lots of energy. But then, there are always 
people who are not really imaginative. They 
tend to be the people who, after a time, see 
the cost of the risk. And when they see the 
cost they say, ‘Oh no, now I must get back to 


my safe base in the old professional way of 
doing things.’ Now, exactly the same thing 
happened at Keel.” (Keel University was an 
alternative school in England where Nicholl 
taught for 20 years before coming to UCSC.) 

“I’m pretty confident that, if humanity 
survives, in another 60 years people will be 
writing about what a wonderful educational 
adventure Santa Cruz was between 1965 
ard say 1975. And the great heroes of the 
books about those years will be the people 
who were driven out of the university, 
people like Chuck [Charles Selberg] and 
Page Smith. They came here intending to 
build their home, not only for themselves 
but also for the students who came. They no 
longer felt they had any home here. 

“I’m happy to say that with someone like 
John Dizikes there, Cowell remains an 
example of the old regime. John is a crucial 
person. He belonged to the old days and he 
has never lost that vision. And how did 
it take before they gave him tenure? The 
process of promotion as applied to John 
Dizikes would have killed any person of less 
integrity and strength of character. As | 
watched John, I felt very angry. My non- 
violent convictions were near to being broken. 
To some extent Jasper Rose was also a victim 
of this.” 

According to Nicholl, many of the “old 
regime,” including people like Richard 
Mather, Todd Newberry, Richard Randolph 
and Alan Chadwick, were all disturbed by 
the direction UCSC has been following over 
the past several years. 

After about an hour, Nicholl reminded 
me that k had to leave for an appointment, 
and so I bid farewell to‘this fine professor 
whose greatest hope is that “people will 
become more gentle.” 


VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE! VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE! VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE! VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE! VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE 
QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE POOL REFERENDUM 
SSS 


3. Where will the new pool be located? 


4. How big will the new pool be? 


the referendum. 


COLLEGE OFFICE! VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE! VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE! VOTE AT 
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No. Both the construction of the pool and operati 


Adjacent to the West Field House. This location eliminates the necessi 
protected from the prevailing north winds. 


the same time, thus making it possible to have 


The faculty, staff, alumni and campus guests will be char 


The plans specify that a solar heating unit will be constructed with the pool. As a back-u; 
Furthermore, each night a thermal blanket will be placed over the pool to reduce heat loss. 


The purpose of this referendum is to determine the willingness of UCSC studen 
swimming pool, which is approximately 5 times larger than the existing pool, t 
Registration Fee, Educational Fee, College Membership Fee, etc. 

Total swimming poo! construction cost is approximately $700,000. R 
Regents of the University of California. The proposed fee will be used to 
to increases in student labor rates, utility costs, and other expenses. In order toha 

In order for this referendum to pass, a 25% voting pool and a 2/3 majority within 
must vote in favor of the proposal to increase student fees. 


Shail the students of the University of California, Santa Cruz, 


1. When will the students begin paying for the pool? 


Completion of construction is expected to coincide with fee payment to start in Fall of 1982. 
2. Will the operating costs of the pool reduce the funding of other student services? 


7. Will the local community benefit from the new pool? 
During the summer months when most of the students are 
8. Will the new pool consume a great deal of energy? 


ing costs will be funded entirely out of referendum fees and registration fee capital reserves. 


ity to build another locker room and shower facility, thus substantialy reducing the total cost. Furthermore, this location is sunny and 


The pool will be 45 ft. by 105 ft. (approximately five times larger than the present pool). incorporated inthe design will be amovable bulkhead. This will allow the pool to have more than one activity in the poolat 
lap simmers and children swimming in the same pool without interfering with each other. 


5. Who is served by the pool? , 
Listed below are the various groups who will be served by the pool and the approximate amount of time each group will be allowed to use the 
Student & Faculty Recreational Swimming 55 hours 
Children’s Swim 16 hours 
Competitive Swimming 12 hours 
Classes 9 hours 
6. Will the faculty and staff who use the pool pay for their use? 


ged a fee for the use of the pool, thus every group will be paying it's fair share of the pool costs. Students will not be charged a fee beyond that of 


gone, the general public will, for a fee, be allowed to use the pool at specific hours. This will generate revenue to help pay for the pool. 


p to the solar panel, the pool will use the West Field House’s boiler, thus eliminating the need fora separate heater. 
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STUDENT REFERENDUM SAMPLE BALLOT 
Swimming Pool Fee Assessment Proposal 
April 8/9/10, 1981 


ts to self impose a quarterly fee of $1 0, commencing Fall 1982 
‘0 be located adjacent to the Field House West. This fee 


legistration fee capital reserves will fund $300,000 of this total 
repay the Regents’ loan over the next 25 years. Although const 
ve sufficient funds to pay future operating costs it will 
the voting pool are required. This means that atleas 


QUESTION 


self impose a quarterly fee of $10 per student for the sole purpose of construction, maintenance, and operation of a 45 ft. by 105 ft. swimming pool? 
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pool during the school year. 


, forthe construction, maintenance, and operation of anew 45 ft. x 105 ft. 
is in addition to the current fee structure which includes the University 


and the remaining $400,000 will be obtained through a 25-year loan from the 
ruction costs are fixed, itis anticipated that operating costs willrise over time due 
be necessary from time to time to seek fee increases through student referenda. 
t 25% of the registered UCSC students must vote and of those voting, atleast 2/3 
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Technical Pens 


Reform by Alvin 


© Double sealing system 
in cap prevents drying up 
e Perfect air pressure 
feature ensures excellent 
line quality 


Pens: 00,0, 1,2 


@ Nine Colors 
@ 36” Arm 

@ Quality American Built 

© Great for Home or Office 


List $25.95 


NOW $18.95 
Bellini Oils 


Professional Quality 
Extremely concentrated 
to achieve greatest 


Set of 4 Pens 


Reg. $36.50 Now $18.25 
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Drafting Stool 


e Adjusts from 26” to 31” 


illi e Cloth seat 
Pca ener © Castors available 
Reg. $97.00 


20% OFF SALE $72.95 


Eck Adams DH138 


Brushes 


——____ Ee | 


® Winsor Newton 
@ Grumbacher 


20% OFF 


NOW85¢ Oil, watercolor, 
Chinese lettering 
Alvin Spacesaver 


Drafting Tables 
Professional 
~~ Reg. $139.95 
oe ee NOW e Wood top, metal edge 
99.95 


Grumbacher 


lent Morali 
Watercolors Fraudulent Morality 


Seaside minister Richard Zone’s threat to 
San Francisco’s gay rights ordinance is a 
fraud, according to gay San Francisco Super- 
visor Harry Britt. 

Last February Zone announced a multi- 
mullion dollar campaign to repeal the ord- 
inance in what he said would be a “bloody 
battle.” 

Britt said that the “gay community is very 
organized. We have created a fund to deal 
with any political effort they make. We could 
put together a campaign in 24 hours if we 
need to. 

“The whole Zone scare probably won’t 
amount to much, however. They don’t have 
any money. They don’t have any political 
base here. And Zone doesn’t seem to have 
any connection to other leaders of the right. 
Even the San Francisco Examiner is on our 
side.” 

Britt did say that Zone’s statements have 
led to increased violence against San Fran- 
cisco gays. The progressive supervisor also 
expressed concern about the rise of the 
Moral Majority nationally, and hoped that 
gays would “take some leadership to point 
out the insidiousness of these people.” 


reg. $1.10 


Alvin Foldamatic 


® Board adjusts from 0° to 90° 
© 31"x42" top 
e Assorted colored bases 


\ 


Reg. $121.00 


Now 104.95 


@ Size 31” x 42” 
@Wood-top metaledge 
®@ Folds to 4” for storage 
XI @ Base has lifetime guarantee 


@ 18” x 24” smooth 
@ 50 count 


Reg. $4.40 


Reg. $7.15 


NOW 


® Lightweight regular 
surface paper 
for final drawings 


; , 
Strathmore #400-8 Nuclear Demonstration 


2 Drawer Two hundred and fifty joyful and com- 


File mitted anti-nuclear demonstrators surged 

Wilshire rough downtown Santa Cruz last Saturday 

20” x 26” iene eae oat afternoon to commemorate the second an- 
Red Fiberboard =e niversary of the Three Mile Island nuclear 


accident. A rally before the march, held in 
conjunction with similar demonstrations 
across the country, featured speakers Lea 
Wood and UCSC professor Jackson Davis. 
Wood is a self-described “little old lady in 
tennis shoes” who was one of 20 people 
arrested at the 1979 Diablo Canyon demon- 


18” Deep-Tan, Black 
Bamboo, Chocolate 


List $53.95 


Now $ 4995 


Reg. $3.70 


NOW $2.59 
Sketch Boards 


a ee 20"x26" Pre-Stretched Canvas} stration. Calling waste products the “Achilles 
fz) Tempered hardwood ; Primed and ready heel” of the nuclear industry, Davis told the 
Sturdy Clips for oilor acrylic ff audience that “all we have to do is slow 
down the licensing process [for new plants] 
Reg. $5.95 ALL SIZES to bring it to an end.” 


20% OFF 


SU 
Art Su pply 


Slick New Davenport? 

i A private consulting firm is considering 

the construction of an industrial complex in 

the tiny town of Davenport. The complex 

would supply the federally proposed off- 

shore oil drilling rigs slated for the north 
427-1770 coast of Santa Cruz County. 

The Supply Base Corporation of-Santa 


PUlde 
Art & Office Supply 


Palace 
Office Supply 
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SF Supervisor Harry Britt: “zone out” 


Barbara has already sent consultants from a 
San Francisco firm to check the possibility of 
using Davenport as a port for drilling rig 
supply boats. 

The former whaling village has all the 
requirements for a supply base: a pier, 
highway, rail line, and industrially zone 
land. The base would need facilities to 
service the boats which would supply the 
rigs with lubricants, pipe, and ballast. 

Jack Sinclair, a spokesman for Supply 
Base, said he hasn’t sought options on land 
or exisiting facilities in Davenport. ‘All 
we’re doing is considering this thing,” he 
said. 


The City Will Speak 


Santa Cruz city voters as a whole may 
soon have the opportunity to tell the Reagan 
administration how they feel about US 
intervention abroad. A new local coalition 
has officially taken the first steps towards 
enacting a city ordinance opposing US econ- 
omic and military aid to El Salvador. 

Describing the Reagan administration’s 
decision to increase aid to the Salvadoran 
government as “an unconsciounable inter- 
vention into the internal affairs of another 
nation,” the group has filed a public notice 
of intent to circulate a petition within the 
city. Once 6,000 voters’ signatures are col- 
lected, the ordinance will be placed on the 
November ballot. 

If passed, the ordinance would require 
that the city clerk inform the President and 
Congress of the city’s opposition to current 
US actions in El Salvador. 

“Such an ordinance—a statement from 
an entire city—could make an important 
impact on current affairs,” claims Hal Aron- 
son, member of the New American Move- 
ment and one of the authors of the petition. 

“It might also encourage other cities,” 
Aronson said, “to pass similar ordinances. If 
nothing else, having such a ballot measure 
would bring the issue of El Salvador to the 
attention of the general public.” 

Considering the large turnout for last 
week’s memorial to the late Salvadoran 
Archbishop Romero, the issue seems to 
have enough local support to bring the 
iniative before the city’s voters in Nov- 
ember. 

At present, the coalition includes mem- 
bers of the New American Movement, 
Democratic Socialist Organizing Commit- 
tee, and the Central American Solidarity 
Committee (a campus group) 
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Many Parts Are Edible 


YOGONUT TREES 
REAPPEAR 


The Yogonut tree, thought to be extinct, 
has bounced back. And it's full of those 
special gifts that once made it a legend: 
Apples, raspberries, raisins, sunflower 
seeds... even little cups of yogurt. 

Once found everywhere, the Yogonut 
tree dropped out of sight due largely to a 
public preference for factory food in the 

« 1950's. This trend has reversed itself, 
however. A campus spokesperson announced 
that the trees have been brought on to 
campus for the good of all. 

Now it’s easy to protect the Yogonut 
tree. And good tasting too. Because all the 
natural things from the Yogonut tree are 
packed into the Yogonut™ bar. Which is 
packed in stores everywhere. 

So enjoy the Yogonut bar. And protect 
a legend, please. P 
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Beginning APRIL 3rd, full cash refunds for SPRING QUARTER textbooks will be 
available 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


Remember: Take care of it, : 
The last day for cash refunds will be Wednesday, APRIL 22. | 


and it'll take care of you. 
PLEASE: 


— NO refunds without a receipt or a cancelled check. 

— Cash refunds wil be issued for the current quarter's books only. 

— New books must be in excellent condition, unmarked and undamaged. 

— Books with manufacturing defects are fully exchangeable or refundable at any time. 

— This cash refund policy applies only to purchases from the textbook section of Bookshop Santa Cruz. 


COMPARE PRICES: 
— You have saved 30% on used and 5% on new UCSC texts purchased here. 
— Ask professors to send us their Fall booklists so you can save even more! 


ya SO 


BUY BACK: 
— We buy back textbooks all quarter long, except for the first week of classes. 


BCOMMOr 
SANTA CRUZ 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall, Santa Cruz, 423/0900 
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ATTENTION 
Faculty Members! 


Let Kinko's help you organize and 
distribute material among your 
students and colleagues with our 


unique 
PUBLISHING PLAN. 


PROFESSORS’ 


The Spanish for Spanish Speakers Program 
offers 


Leave required reading materials 
with Kinko’s instead of, or in 


Crown College 
has two openings for 
Resident 


Preceptors 
for 1981-1982 


Chicano-Rican Literature 


addition to, the campus library | H ities 106 — T-Th 1-3 pm 
umanities = is 
| 


reserve book room. Kinko's will 


Oakes 101 — Clara Lomas, Inst. | 


copy them and sell them directly 
to your students. 


KINKO'S 


1211 MISSION ST. (408) 423-8276 
509 CEDAR ST. (408) 425-1177 


For students interested in our other courses, 
we are offering Humanities 81C (MWF 11:30— 
12:45, Oakes 203, 3rd quarter of Beginning 
Spanish), and 82C (MWF 1—2:45, Oakes 101, 
3rd quarter of Intermediate Spanish). If 
interested in entering in either of these 
sequences, contact Elba Sanchez, x4011. 


Interested UCSC faculty, staff, and 
graduate students should apply by 
April 10. For information call the 
Crown College Office, ext. 2101. 
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Admission Coup d’etat 
A surprising and somewhat encouraging 
development occurred while students were 
drudging through final exams last quarter: 


the admissions office sold out all fresh- 


person applications for UCSC, with the 
exception of minority enrollments (which 
are still open). 

Richard Moll, UCSC’s fledgling admis- 
sions director, attributed the admissions 
success to “an aggressive recruitment pro- 
gram along with some imaginative publi- 
cations.” Moll said that outreach officers 
visited 600 secondary schools during the 
past year, and have spread the word about 
UCSC’s “unique” program to the masses— 
“the great unwashed” as he called them last 
fall. 

Moll, who has been spending a large part 
of his busy schedule on the road—visiting 
institutions, making speeches, waking up 
early to chat with Jane Pauley on the Today 
Show, and even writing an opinion article 
for the LA Times about “inequitable” UC 
admissions procedures (he added that they 
‘hacked it up’)—noted that the 37 percent 
increase in direct freshperson applications, 
“plus some increase in the Berkeley/UCSC 
redirect program,” enabled campus admis- 
sions to “close early for the first time since 
1973.” 

Moll is apparently doing a good job 
promoting the university. A copy of his best- 
selling book, “Playing the Private College 
Admissions Game,” is available in the unique 
Baytree Bookstore. 


Snooping 
A bill has come before the State Senate 
Educational Committe which would open 
all high school and college records to the US 
military. Proponents of SB 246 feel that it is 


3 Brand X titles now on sale 
Do They Hurt? and Masques both 
only $3.99 and Product, just $4.49 


Buy $20 worth of used 
Ibums & get $5 worth FREE! 


' 1214 A Pacific Ave. 
Across from Woolworth’s 
425-1096 
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needed to enhance military recruitment 
capabilities. The UC Student Lobby, which 
is actively fighting the bill in Sacramento, 
has been trying to get students to write the 
chair of the Senate Education Committee, 
Alan J. Sieroty, to voice their disapproval. The 
lobby claims that the passage of SB 246 
would lead to 1) erosion of students’ privacy 
rights, 2) loss of local school control over 
student data, 3) the university acting as a 
military agent, and 4) unnecessary legisla- 
tion. Other opponents of the bill include the 
Student Body Presidents Council, State Stu- 
dent Association, Students United against 
the Draft and the UC Administration. 


Stevenson’s new leader 
Following unanimous votes of recom- 
mendation from both the Stevenson Faculty 
and the Stevenson Student Council, Chan- 
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cellor Sinsheimer has recommended to the 
Regents that Professor David Kahn succeed 
Joseph Silverman as the Stevenson Provost. 
If the Regents approve, which is nearly 
certain, the appointment will be effective 
this July. 

Kahn, a full professor of economics and a 
founder of Stevenson College in ’66, said 
that he is “very happy” about the move. Joe 
Silverman, the current provost and professor 
of Spanish Literature, explained that he’d 
“been provost for seven years and that’s a 
long time” to hold what is basically a 
rotating position. He said he’ll be glad to get 
back to full-time teaching and research. 


ATM among the Redwoods 

The chances look good that by next fall an 
ATM (automatic telling machine) will be 
sitting beneath the Bay Tree- Bookstore. 
Campus planners have been floating ideas 
about ways to utilize the space beneath the 
bookstore for some time. Unfortunately, 
building offices or commerical space re- 
quires money which is not available. If an 
ATM is installed the banks will put up the 
bucks. A few banks have already shown 
interest. ‘It will be a nice benefit for all 
members of the campus, especially resident 


students,” said Steve Miller, Administrative ” 


Analyst for Business Services, “at no cost to 
the students.” 


Goodbye to journalism 

UC Berkeley, the only UC campus offer- 
ing a BA degree in Journalism, is cancelling 
its program. The Regents, who made the 
final decision, felt that there were not suffi- 
cient resources to maintain the undergrad- 
uate degree and the Master’s Program. 
Journalism classes will still be available to 
undergrads. 


housing 


by Louise Dion & Don St. Clair 


One of the problems of living off campus 
in Santa Cruz is that of barely affordable 


housing—you wish you weren’t affording it! - 


High housing costs, though, are a symptom, 
of a larger problem—lack of personal con- 
trol over one’s living space. The control is 
held by someone to whom you’re paying 
your scarce dollars, and chances are that 
that person’s main interest is not in giving 
you a good place to live but rather to make 
their own living space better through the 
profit they make off of you. 

Unless we choosé to live on-campus with 
all its concurrent problems, it seems we pay 
and pay and don’t have any alternatives. 

Or do we? 

Winter quarter, as a project for the stud- 
ent-directed seminar on Co-operative Stud- 


ies, a group of people got together and - 


researched how UCSC students might start 
co-operative housing—a student-run, stud- 
ent-owned, non-profit alternative. The goal 
of this group’s effort has been to plant the 
seeds for these co-ops, but we need your 
help to keep it growing. 

In early April we will hold a potluck/ 
workshop to inform people of the ground 
we've already broken, and to get people 
together to form an accredited group in- 
dependent study, through the student-initi- 
ated Co-operative Studies Collective, to 
make student co-op housing a reality—and 
soon. 

For more information, call Terry even- 
ings at 426-8934 or Heidi all day at 429- 
4466. 


This article co-operatively written by Louise Dion 
and Don St. Clair. 
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Ms. Herman plays Sara Smolinsky, 
a young Jewish immigrant woman who 
comes to New York's Hester Street 
during the turn of the century. She 
portrays Sara's struggle for indepen- 
dence and is able to convey the sense of 
wonder of a girl coming of age, daring 
to believe she can create her own 
destiny. The audience sees Sara as a 
young girl and follows her as she leaves 
home, at the same time struggling with 
poverty and a tyrannical father. 


The Jewish Students Coalition presents: 
An evening of potluck, 
prayer and performance 
featuring Harriet Herman 


Friday, April 3 

Temple Beth El, 920 Bay St. 
Potluck dinner — 6:30 p.m. 

8 p.m. — Services and performance 
by Harriet Herman 


by Jon Stewart 
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Editor’s Note: While global attention is fixed on the 
bloody contest for the political future of Central 
Amenca, another vowe of potential far-reaching 
consequences to the US is looming halfa world away 
in the new nation of Zimbabwe. Representatives of 
the US, Britain and other countries will meet in 
Salisbury this week to discuss aid for the legal 
purchase of white-owned lands and settlement of 
Black families. At stake is Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe's hopeful experiment in non-racial govern- 
ment, as well as the strategic significance of 
Southern Africa to the West. But early indications 
are that the Reagan Administration may not fully 
honor prior US commitments to provide necessary 
aid. PNS editor Jon Stewart recently returned from 
Zimbabwe where he interviewed Mugabe and other 
government leaders. 


SALISBURY, ZIMBABWE—Ninety years 
ago, when British settlers first occupied this 
rich southern African territory, they devised 
what seemed to them a fair and just division 
of land: the most arable half to the white 
settlers, who have never comprised more 
than four percent of the population, and the 
other half to the Black Africans. 

Today, after a seven-year war in which 
30,000 persons died to “liberate” the land, 
Zimbabwe (formerly Rhodesia) remains div- 
ided neatly in half. The former Tribal Trust 
Lands (TTLs) still offer a meager, bare 
subsistence agricultural livelihood to four 
million Blacks while the other half of the 
new nation is still owned by some 5,000 
white farmers who produce 80 percent of 
Zimbabwe's agricultural output and more 
than half of its foreign exchange. 

That 90-year-old imbalance is the key 
problem facing Zimbabwe’s government 
today. But it is not only Zimbabwe's prob- 


lem; its solution is the key to the stability and — 


political future of a mineral-rich region of 
the world which, in rank of strategic and 
economic importance to the United States, 
is second only to the Persian Gulf. 

In what US Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig has declared “the era of the resource 
war,” the US finds itself increasingly depen- 
dent upon southern Africa’s vast reserves of 
chromium, cobalt, manganese, platinum 
and some 30 other essential minerals. And 
Zimbabwe, the richest, most stable and 
most genuinely non-aligned Black African 
state in this “Gulf of Minerals,” is the 
political key to the region as a whole. 

Zimbabwe, said a US diplomat in Salis- 
bury recently “will be the commercial hub 
of southern Africa, the financial capital of 
the entire region, because the Black govern- 
ments prefer it to South Africa.” Already, 
Western and US banks, led by Bank of 
America, are lining up to seek access to the 
rich opportunities for Western capital here. 

Besides the raw materials, “Southern Africa 
(minus South Africa) represents a potential 
market for Western industrial goods of 
some 50 million people,” said Ann Sidman, 
an American economist at the University of 
Zimbabwe. “Given support for policies that 
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White lies, Black promises 


would raise workers’ wages and living con- 
ditions, and thus ‘expand the consumer 
market, the US could increase trade to 
Zimbabwe, alone, by five or ten times.” 
But the emergence of that market de- 
pends on resolving the land issue, which was 
the major hurdle separating the old white 
minority regime of Ian Smith from the 
African independence partes in the peace 
negouations at Lancaster House, London, a 
year and a half ago. The deadlock over what 


_ would become of the white-owned land, 


and the white land owners themselves, was 
broken by strong assurances from British 
and US officials that Western aid would be 
made available both to “compensate” white 
farmers for land taken from them, and for 
the costly process of population resettle- 
ment and land development. 

Those assurances dated back to 1976 
when, in the course of laying out the Anglo- 
American peace proposals for Rhodesia, US 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger “prom- 
ised” a one-to-1.5 billion dollar “buy out” 
fund. 

‘‘Now we nouce the reluctance of Britain 
and the US to give us adequate funds, and 
we are asking the question, and it is a big 
question, what shall we do?” Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe said in a recent interview. 

What many consider the most likely out- 
come is that the Mugabe government will 
have to start seizing white-owned land, in 
violation of the Lancaster House agree- 
ments, with the failure of the West to 
provide adequate aid. 

The result could be a self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy for those in London, Washington and 
Salisbury who argued before independence 
that Mugabe, if elected, would lead Zimbabwe 
down the ruinous socialist path of national- 
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President of Finhabue Robert Mugabe 
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ization that has led to “white flight’ and 
shattered economies in other former Afri- 
can colonies, such as Mozambique and 
Angola. 

In fact, the government could seize all the 
land it wants simply by taking over the 
relatively small farms abandoned by whites 
since independence, and a portion of the 
land held out of production for speculative 
purposes by large landowners and major, 
transnational corporations. 

“Maybe a few white farmers would. leave 
the country,” said Siedman, “but they would 
be very marginal ones.” For the rest, the 
present profitable conditions needn’t change 
at all. 

Any land seizures, however, could have a 
powerful symbolic effect by frightening off 
Western commercial and industrial invest- 
ment, which is sorely needed. That, in turn, 
would discourage local white businessmen, 
industrialists and technicians who still form 
the backbone of Zimbabwe’s remarkably 
sophisticated non-farm economy. 

If this pool of white technical and finan- 
cial expertise should leave because of para- 
noia over socialism, the economy could 
collapse fast. No one, white or Black, dis- 
putes that. And the collapse of the economy 
will lead inevitably to the discrediting of the 
government, the revival of violent tribal 
rivalry, and the imposition of an authori- 
tarian, possibly pro-Soviet, regime. 

The failure of African democracy here, in 
turn, would strengthen the apartheid hard- 
liners in South Africa and greatly prolong 
the bloody conflict between Blacks and 
whites in neighboring Namibia, leaving all 
southern Africa in a state of dangerous 
chaos. 

The alternative scenario is not much 
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more promising. Mugabe might, as he has 
until now, further resist the temptation to 
seize non-productive white-owned land. 
That would keep the white farmers happy 
and productive, and at least temporarily 
encourage Western capital investment in 
Zimbabwe, thereby providing incentives for 
white industrialists to remain. The econo- 
my, which is now growing at seven percent 
annually, would continue to function. 

But what of the nearly seven million 
Black Zimbabweans who have suffered pri- 
vation and violence for seven years, all in the 
name of independence and racial equality? 

“There were many promises made during 
the war,” observes a Swiss priest in a rural 
mission who sided with the guerrillas. “The 
people, so far, have been very patient. But 
the patience cannot last forever.” 

If the heightened expectations of a better 
life for the average Black citizen are not to be 
realized, Mugabe will soon face the loss of 
support of his own people. Without the 
large African majority which swept him and 
his ZANU-PF party into power a year ago, 
the government could fall into political 
factionalism and another armed insurrec- 
uon, 

Of course both these bleak scenarious rest 
on the assumption that the required aid for 
land acquisition and development will not 
be forthcoming. That need not be the case. 

Delegations from some 40 governments, 
from East and West, are converging in late 
March on Salisbury to attend a conference of 
potential donors on Zimbabwe's recon- 
struction and development. Chief among 
them will be delegates from the US and 
Britain. 

Zimbabwe will present its case for a 
development plan based on a $2 billion 

infusion of international aid, earmarked 
primarily for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of unutilized white farm land, and the 
resettlement of some 18,000 Black families. 

Other features of the plan involve irri- 
gation schemes to improve farming, the 
reopening and expansion of schools and: 
health clinics, improvement of the trans- 
portation system and a crash program of 
technical training designed to move quali- 
fied urban Blacks into key-industrial jobs. 

If the plan works, Zimbabwe could well 
become a model for African developmem, 
the core of a unified, non-aligned region 
which could one day be a US trading partner 
rivaling Asia or Europe. 

But so far, indications by State Depart- 
ment sources suggest a fund of only $75 
million will be pledged for fiscal 1982, with 
no commitment beyond that. Even top US 
diplomats in Salisbury believe that is too 
little. 

“The setdement of the Rhodesia problem 
was one of the major achievements of the 
Carter Presidency,” says a US embassy of- 
ficial here. “But failure to follow through on 
the achievement,” he added, “could -be- 
come one of the major disasters” of the 
Reagan presidency. 
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The Graduate School of Public Policy atthe University 
of California, Berkeley announces it’s first PUBLIC SERVICE 
CAREERS SUMMER INSTITUTE 1981 


@ for minority students who will complete their junior 
year by summer 1981 

-@ aseven-week instructional program in quantitative skills, 
applied economics and writing, leading to varied careers 
in federal, state and local government; consulting firms; 
policy research organizations; and public service groups 

@ room and board provided in a dormitory on the 
Berkeley campus 


Informational meetitig will be held: Rae 
Tuesday, April 7, 12:00 — 2:00 pm, 
292F Central Services Building 

Brochures available from: 

Noey Lozano, Graduate Division 
Room 399, Applied Sciences Building 
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El Salvador: 


Editor’s Note: Last month, Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig announced that forthcoming US 
policy in El Salvador would be based on a massive 
White Paper with some 47 pages of appended 
documentation. While the conclusions of the White 
Paper were widely discussed, and the policy initiatives 
it claimed to justify were sharply criticized, no one 
has yet publicly questioned the White Paper’s actual 
description of the contents of the documents themselves. 
John Dinges, a Washington, DC-based writer 
with extensive experience in Latin America, under- 
took an exhaustive study of the documents for Pacific 
News Service, cross-checking them with the descrip- 
tion provided by the White Paper and State 
Department officials, as well as additional intelli- 
gence reports available to the Administration but 
not included in the White Paper. Dinges found 
disturbing disparities between the allegations of the 
White Paper and the contents of the documents on 
which they are allegedly based. His analysis demon- 
strates how the documents themselves refute the 
interpretation of an escalating Soviet confrontation 
with the US in our own frontyard. Mr Dinges, co- 
author’ of the’ book Assassination on Embassy 
Row, worked in Chile from 1972-78 as a stringer 
for Time, Washington Post and the Peru-based 
LatinAmerica Press. 


by jJA&n Dinges 


- ound between stiff brown paper covers, 

B complete with photo inserts, title pages, 

glossaries of terms and translations, 

the inch and a half packet is entitled “‘Docu- 

ments Demonstrating Communist Support 
of the Salvadoran Insurgency.” 

The meat in the package is a collection of 
20 documents in Spanish captured from 
Salvadoran guerrilla hideouts, 47 pages in 
all of handwritten jottings, aide memoirs, 
minutes of meetings typed on paper torn 
out of spiral notebooks. 

They are the original, raw intelligence 
upon which the State Department and the 
Reagan Administration based its White Paper 
released February 23. There was nothing 
secret about the data: one hundred copies of 
the documents were released to reporters 
along with the White Paper. 

The captured documents areintended to 
prove the Reagan Administration’s conten- 
tion that the Soviet Union and International 
Communism are sponsoring armed aggres-. 
sion in America’s frontyard, and justify the 
first dispatch of American troops as advisors 
into a combat area since the Vietnam War. 

But do they? 

. Leaving aside the matter of their authen- 
ticity, they unquestionably demonstrate that 
socialist countries have supported the efforts 
of the Salvadoran opposition to overthrow 
the country’s ruling civilian-military junta, 
and that immense quantities of arms and 


~ ammunition were on their way at the time the 


Salvadoran guerrillas launched their offensive 
in January. 

But these very same documents— in addi- 
tion to other intelligence reports available to 
the Reagan Administration which were not 
included in the White Paper— provide con- 
clusions that fall far short of the Administra- 
tion’s portrayal of El Salvador as an arena of 
East-West confrontation in which the US 
faces the challenge of the Soviet Union. 

@ The White Paper charges that some 800 
tons of arms were promised to El Salvador, 
and that 200 tons were delivered to the 
insurgents by the time of the offensive. The 
captured documents themselves, however, 
provide evidence of far lesser quantities 
promised or in shipment—and indicate that 
only about 10 tons ever actually crossed the 
border. 

@ Moreover, battlefield evidence gathered 
since January, including the statements of a 
captured Nicaraguan soldier-turned-inform- 
er, fails to corroborate the White Paper 
picture, and, in fact, reveals that the guerrillas 
were forced to depend on relatively anti- 
quated rifles and other weapons purchased 
on the international black market. 

@ In contrast to the Reagan interpretation 
that the Soviet Union masterminded the 
arms traffic, the documents reveal that the 
guerrillas’ Communist Party representative 
encountered a cool reception in Moscow, 


If the Soviet Union and 
Cuba were pulling the 
strings behind the guerrilla 
movement, evidence of such 
control is not to be found in 


any of the captured documents. 


and was deeply concerned that Soviet “‘inde- 
cisiveness” might jeopardize any promise of 
arms made by other socialist countries. 

@ According to a Carter Administration 
Latin American expert, Robert Pastor, much 
of the information used in the White Paper 
was in US hands before Reagan took office, 
and had been taken into account in earlier 
policy decisions. While an increased arms 
flow was a key factor in Carter’s decision to 
resume shipments of US weapons to the 
junta shortly before he left office, the docu- 
ments did not alter the conclusion of exper- 
ienced Carter analysts that the guerrillas 
were an indigenous movement, largely inde- 
pendent politically of outside forces. 

The documents— read literally— portray 
a period of nearly a year in which the 
Salvadoran opposition was gearing up politi- 
cally and militarily for the January offensive. 
A relatively haphazard coalition of guerrilla 
forces and civilian politicians forged a united 
general command called the United Revolu- 
tion Directorate, obtained arms, logistical 
and political backing from socialist countries, 
particularly their chief allies Nicaragua and 
Cuba, then confronted serious supply botle- 
neck problems and finally launched an 
offensive that sputtered into isolated skir- 
mishes and sabotage after ten days. 
Noneof the documents, however, indicate 
anything but groups of Salvadorans organiz- 
ing their own revolution. If the Soviet Union 
and Cuba were pulling the strings behind 
the guerrilla movement, as Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig has charged, evidence of 
such control is not to be found in any of the 
captured documents. 

The State Department White Paper says 
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that the documents show “commitments 
(by the socialist countries) to supply the 
insurgents nearly 800 tons of the most 
modern weapons and equipment (and) the 
covert delivery to El Salvador of nearly 200 
tons of those arms, mostly through Cuba 
and Nicaragua.” 

Yet reading the documents, it is impossible 
to determine where these numbers come 
from. The State Department, which declined 
further elaboration on its conclusions and 
stopped providing copies of the original 
documents, has not explained. The highest 
figure mentioned anywhere in the documents 
is in the handwritten November 1 letter 
from a certain “Vladimir,” who was identified 
by the State Department as the guerrillas’ 
logistics coordinator in Nicaragua. He wrote 


The documents reveal that 
the guernllas’ Communist 


Party representative encoun- 
tered a cool reception 
m Moscow. 


that 150 tons of arms had already arrived in 
Cuba and that more was scheduled to arrive 
“this week” fora total of about 300-400 tons. 
But plans to smuggle “109 tons” into El 
Salvador in November were “almost impos- 
sible,” he added. © 

And another document, the minutes of a 
guerrilla general staff meeting in late Sepfem- 
ber, reported that of 130 tons of arms in 
storage, only four tons had been smuggled 


into El Salvador) 


The White Paper provides a photograph 
of a trailer truck captured at the Honduran- 
Salvadoran border in late January this year, 
with 100 M-16 rifles, some of which the State 
Department says were traced as weapons 
captured from the US in Vietnam. Curiously, 
however, another document attached to the 
White Paper lists in detail the 60 tons in arms 
promised to the guerrillas by Vietnam but 


Journalists on the scene are 
reporting that the only weapons 
seen in battle are relatwely old 
and unsophisticated. 


does not include any M-16s—which was the 
basic infantry weapon used by US soldiers in 
Vietnam. 

A US intelligence officer with wide exper- 
ience in Latin America during the past 
decades said the tonnages reported in the 
White Paper were “highly unrealistic...unless 
they slipped in a few tanks with it.” He said 
“hiding the weapons and protecting them 
from corrosion in tropical El Salvador would 
make such large quantities a liability.” 

In addition, battlefield reports from El 
Salvador have not produced evidence of 
large quantities of captured weapons, and 
journalists on the scene are reporting that 
the only weapons seen in battle areas are 
relatively old and unsophisticated. 

Other sources of intelligence were avail- 


‘Handil’s tour of Vietnam, Ethiopia, Bulgaria, 


able to Reagan analysts at the time the White 
Paper was issued which tended to contradict 
the picture of huge arms shipments, but the 
reports were not included in the packet of 
documents. 

For example, on January 30, Salvadoran 
government forces captured a young Nicara- 
guan army lieutenant, Orlando Tardencilla, 
who admitted he led a group of 130 Salva- 
doran guerrillas in battle. According to 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service— 
which is operated by the CIA and distributed 
to other government agencies— Tardencilla 
said the Salvadoran guerrillas received sup- 
port “at the finance level, mainly so they 
may buy weapons on the black market...Cuba 
sends money to the guerrillas. It also sends 
arms. But it gives more money than arms so 
that the government does not get implicated. 
Although 12 tons of arms have been sent to 
El Salvador, this represents only one percent 
of what is at the disposal of the guerrillas 
outside the country.” 

The key document in Reagan’s case that 
the Soviet Union is the mastermind behind 
the Salvadoran guerrilla offensive is a report 
of Salvadoran Communist Party chief Shafik 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Germany 
and the Soviet Union between June 2 and 
July 22, 1980. Itis the only piece of evidence 
that actually mentions the Soviet Union, 
with the exception of a passing reference in 
another document to a “Sov.” being present; 
at a meeting in Mexico City with Socialist 
diplomats. 

The document contains the list of 60 tons 
of arms promised by Vietnam and smaller 
unspecified amounts of arms, uniforms, 
and medical equipment from other coun- 
tries. Handil, according to the document, 
went to Vietnam at the suggestion of a 
second level Soviet communist party central 
committee official who offered to pay his air 
fare. After Handil’s trip to Hanoi and the 
other countries, he returned to Moscow, 
expecting a meeting with a top level Soviet 
central committee official. 

According to the White Paper account, 
Handil then left Moscow “with assurances 
that the Soviets agreed in principle to trans- 
port the Vietnamese arms.” 

The supporting document, however, puts 
the encounter in another light. Handil was 
refused a meeting with the high Soviet 
official and “expressed his unhappiness 
with the denial of a meeting at the proper 
level and the non-resolution of the request 
for help.” 

A few weeks later, according to the docu- 
ment, Handil received a telegram in Managua, 
Nicaragua, in which the Soviets granted his 
request to give military training to 30 (pre- 
sumably Salvadoran) youths studying in 
Moscow, but ignored his request to ship the 
Vietnamese arms. The document concludes, 
“The companero (Handil) expressed his 
concern that the Soviet’s indecisiveness could 
affect not only the help they might give but 
also (prejudice) the willingness to cooperate 
of the other parties of the European socialist 
camp...” There, in mid-sentence, the docu- 
ment provided by the State Department 
ends. 

Carter Administration Latin American 
specialist Robert Pastor said that until late last 
year intelligence reports showed relatively 
small amounts of arms entering El Salvador 
with Cuban help. 

Then Carter’s intelligence learned of the 
Shafik visit to the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, seeking arms, Pastor said, 
and detected a “quantum leap” the second 


What do PT. Barnum, a disc jockey and a 

chess player have in common? What fascinates 
us more: the sheer action of the game or the 
game plan pattern? 


in an informal 
discussion and 
book signing 
regarding his new book 
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MONTEREY COLLEGE 
OF LAW 


e Monterey College of Law students have had outstanding 
General Bar passage rates: 100% in 1979, 70% in 1978. 

e Monterey College of Law is a candidate for Provisional 
Accreditation. 


chelles 2h 


RESTAURANT 


sll Middle Eastern & 
Tek Meals, Snacks, 
Desserts, Coffee & Tea, 
Beer & Wine 
Homecooking at its best! 
Evening entrance around back 


1549 Pacific Garden Mall 425-0450 
(in “Iop O’ The Mall” building) 


e Monterey College of Law’s tuition is approximately 
$1500.00 per year. The College is approved for Veteran’s 
Benefits. . 

e Monterey College of Law’s faculty is composed of outstand- 
ing local attorneys and judges. Monterey College of Law 
is a night school only. Students attend classes three nights 
per week, 6:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


Pacific Ave! 


————————— — — — — —=_—[—[—>—_—_———ooo—llEL~IS>S>S>E>~* —_—_—_—ee 
For information contact: Monterey College of Law 
498 Pearl Street, Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 373-3301 


The Students’ Friend 


Serving the UCSC campus for 10 years 


 MICHELOB || TUBORG GOLD 
"ss $999|| uw $799 


12 oz 12 pack 12 oz 6 pack 
Case $7.98 Case $7.96 


HEINEKEN 
re $399 


12 oz 6 pack 
Case $15.96 


ITEM BOTTLE CASE 
LANCERS ROSE, Sparkling................. 750 $2.79 $33.48 
BLUE NUN, Qualitatswein................... 750 $3.58 $42.96 
CODORNIN, Sparkling wine................. 750 $5.79 $69.48 


GAMAY ROSE || CHARDONNAY CABERNET © 
‘ae $42 || chevaee $7725 | [Fromm $9 


750 


i] 


DO YOU HAVE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 
WHICH WILL PAY FOR 


@ EMERGENCY ROOM VISITS? Case $16.99 Case $87.00 Case $78.00 

@ HOSPITALIZATION? 

. SSrRIRTS ES FRANCISCAN, Chardonnay-Cabernet ........ 1.5 $5.99 $35.94 
© PREGNANCY CARE? B.V. CELLARS, Chablis-Burgundy............ 1.5 $4.99 $29.94 


ROBERT MONDAVI, Red & White........... 1.5 $3.99 $23.94 


REMEMBER...Your registration fees only 
cover the services available at Cowell Student 
Health Center. 


Plan ahead! Buy UCSC Supplemental Health 
Insurance! 


Premium 
Bottles S ] 79 
12 oz 6 pack 

Case $7.16 


Water 49 
6 pack 
15 gal 1202 


Students Special Deposit 


Case $5.86 


$41.50 per quarter 
$70.75 for Spring quarter through Summer 


Due to limited ad space we are unable to list all of our special items— We stock the finest lines of imported and domestic wines and 


liqueurs —Our liquor section is large and complete— Sale prices end April 12, midnight— Quantities subject to stock on hand— 


Selling periods for the 1980—81 policy year are: 
Spring Quarter: April 2 — April 17 
Summer Session: June 1 — July 1 


In case of ad price error minimum public price will prevail. 


Select Vintage Wines and Spirits 
1401 Mission St. 3750 Portola Dr. 
Santa Cruz 95060 Santa Cruz 95062 

(408) 423-3368 (408)475-0333 


Pick up an application form at the Health Center 
or your college office. Complete the entire form and 
take it with your check to the Cashier’s Office. 
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the rounds 


by Carter Young 


When the sun shines and the nights turn a little sultry, 
people's fortitude starts to waver and excuses are sought for 
any diversion from work or study. The desire for relaxation 
and excitement winds it's way across thousands of synapses 
until it lodges in the brain and becomes wickedly strong. 
And, if you're like a lot of fun-loving types in this town, at 
this point you turn to your friend and say: “Let’s go 
somewhere and get a drink.” 

Although Santa Cruz is not overly-endowed with special- 
ized drinking establishments—there are no bars catering to 
merchant seamen, stock brokers, or jockeys—there are over 
100 bars, lounges, or taverns in this county. Some of these 
places are real dives, most are adequate, and a few are good 
enough to become a living room away from home. This 
short comment on some of the more popular or pleasant 
bars in Santa Cruz will help when you're hit by the mood for 
strong drink and soft talk. 


Paul’s Bar: A proletarian bar where Marx, while admired 
by some, doesn’t carry the weight of Johnny Paycheck at this 
only hard liquor parlor west of Cedar Street. Because it 
opens at 6 am, this isn'ta bad place to end a long night or 
start a short—if wasted—day. Things are simple at Paul's: 
two pool tables, a juke box, and the shot prices are written 
on the bottles. There are no blender drinks—let alone limes 


begins 
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for gin and tonics—but nutrition is available in the form of 
burgers from the connected cafe. Paul’s is an industrial 
strength tavern that serves its thirsty and sometimes boister- 
ous clientele well. 2405 Mission Street (near Upper Crust Pizza, 
425-9610 


Santa Cruz Hotel: Despite a rococo decor which bears a 
strong resemblance to any of a thousand airport saloons, the 
Red Room (this bar’s popular name) has a devoted and 
diverse following. Favored by liberal politicians, Sentinel 
reporters, sports fans, and young media and_ political 
operatives, this is an honest place where almost everyone 
can feel comfortable. In a town where political and social 
divisivness is almost a growth industry, the hospitality of the 
Red Room is a blessing—and bartender John Righetti is the 
one who deserves the credit. A Santa Cruz native, John has 
pretty much seen it all and his charm and wit fills the room. 
This is a bona fide drinking bar without much choice in 
beer, but the liquor is ample, the prices fair, and the light 
strong enough to read by. Corner of Locust and Cedar Streets, 
423-1152 


Santa Cruz Bar & Grille: Although it is only one flight of 
stairs removed from the Red Room, the difference between 
these two establishments would suggest a journey equivalent 
to traversing several climate zones. In this wood and glass 
emporium, money—or the appearance of same—seems to 
dominate. The prices are high, the service frosty, and the 
bloody marys come with vegetables of the heavy timber 
variety—the old displacement of liquor by celery trick. But 
at times this can be an amusing bar, like when the afternoon 
sun hits just right through the windows, or when you are 
served a glass with a ragged lip and you pause to think about 
how much you could win from them in a liability suit. 
Upstairs at the corner of Cedar and Locust Streets, 429-1000 


Lulu Carpenter’s: This is Santa Cruz’s finest fern bar, a 
watering hole for both thirsty shoppers and midnight 
creepers. Long, dark, and often loud, Lulu’s is a place where 
lonely hearts bump in the night and even the cigarette 


machine is wood paneled. Populated by a steady crowd of 


the hip or would-be-hip, Lulu’s has a good selection of beer, 
reasonable drinks at‘trendy prices, and some well-known 
owners. One of the better places for late Monday night 
drinking. 1545 Pacific Avenue, 429-1788 


The Teacup: Upstairs and to the left brings you to our 
town’s closest approximation of a literary bar. More than a 
few poets, novelists, and newspaper hacks have fueled their 
muses in this restaurant lounge with a back bar shipped in 
from Hong Kong. Except for the English closing time (a 
little after 11 pm), things are quite fine in this intimate room: 
the size, lighting, and selection of the more esoteric liquors 


are all top-flight. The couch and overstuffed arm chairs will 


remind you of private drinking clubs in Bogart movies, the 
bartenders are knowledgeable and friendly, and the prices 
are quite reasonable. Raymond Chandler would have spent 
some time, and you can bet he knew the right stuff. 1538% 
Pacific Avenue, 423-6986 


Pearl Alley Bistro: A clean, well-lighted place with live 
jazz most nights, this small upstairs room with a zinc bar is 
an excellent stop for an after-movic coffee, pastry, or glass of 
wine. Nota bar in the American sense (it serves continental 
dinners but not hard liquor), the Bistro is a comfortable 
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place to talk, read magazines, and drink wine. Imported 
beer is served, but the specialty is wine—wine of all types, 
vintages, and origins. 

Every week there is a changing list of a dozen wines, 
foreign and domestic, red and white, offered by either the 
glass or the bottle. The weekly card isn’t padded with vin 
ordinaires either—many of the best and most exclusive 
wineries are represented. The hard-working and astute staff 
know the art of wine, so if nothing on the list meets your 
fancy they'll be glad te recommend a bottle from their 
extensive book of still and sparkling wines. Even if you aren't 
a Frankophile, jazz aficianado, or would-be Hemingway, 
you'll be charmed by the sincere ambience of the Bistro and 
its wines. 110 Pearl Alley (behind Woolworth’s), 429-8070 


The Catalyst: Sooner or later, you’re going to bend an 
elbow at the Catalyst. Converted from a bowling alley 
during the mid-’70s, Randall “Citizen” Kane’s commercial 
Xanadu is some things to all people. Boasting one of the 
longest bars in the state, a dance floor larger than the old 
Fillmore West, the best hamburgers in town, and the largest 
beer selection between San Francisco and Los Angeles, the 
Catalyst is a haunting ground for high roller and low lifers 
alike. 

For the purposes of drinking, the building should be 
divided into three distinct areas. The largest of the three is 
the Garden Room, with its goldfish fountain, waitresses, and 
free music most nights. Home of the notorious Friday 
happy hour, at night this awesome collection of tables is the 
closest thing to the sinking of the Titanic you'll ever see on 
land: there’s no light except for candles, a life boat hangs 
from a high ceiling, and the crowd is swilling down 
everything imaginable. 

During concerts the bar behind the iron gate comes to 
life. For the price of an admission ticket you get to see what 
you're drinking and hear high powered background music 
live on the stage. The music is worth the price (as are the 
drinks), but the place is often crowded with hustlers of all 
persuasions. 

Upstairs, past the pool tables and pinball machines, lies 
the Espresso Bar. The drinks here are usually better and 
sometimes cheaper than downstairs, and the small alcove is 
the best spot in the Catalyst for conversation—despite the 
garish racket of pinball machines and bikers shooting eight 
ball. 1011 Pacific Avenue, 423-1336 


The East Side Tavern: A sporty sort of club where you 
can work up a thirst with some physical activity: ping pong, 
pool, Galixan, or a spin down one of the last shuffleboard 
tables in Santa Cruz. Incongruous as it seems, there is also a 
small paperback library nestled next to the coat racks. The 
East Side is a good neighborhood bar which pours nothing 
fancy but which offers bus trips to Giants’ games, snacks, 
and about the only place to drink on Thanksgiving. As for 
decor, well, think of it as an enlisted men’s club without the 
tables. 1007 Soquel Avenue, 425-9589 


The Crow’s Nest: Definitely a mixed bag in this restaurant 
bar cum night club. Thick with tourists and young real estate 
agents, The Crow’s Nest has drinks strong in both water 
content and price and a management obsessed with checking 
IDs. But the steaks are tasty, the free music occasionally verv 
good, and the patio on the harbor an exquisite site for sunny 
afternoon loafing. 2218 East Cliff Drive (at the Yacht Harbor), 
476-4560 v 
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EDITORIAL 


In the United States, children as young as six months have been raped by adult men. 
Somewhere in this country, every ten minutes, a little girl is sexually molested. As early as 
1977, researchers at UCLA had noted an alarming increase in the sexual abuse of children 
as indicated by burgeoning rates of oral VD in children under five years old who had been 
infected by older male relatives or family friends. What seriously injures children, scars 
them emotionally, or even in many instances kills them, is encouraged and commended 
in bestselling publications like Hustler and Penthouse —the latter, in a bit of verbal wizardry 
reminiscent of Third Reich “language rules” calls incestuous molestation/rape “Home 


and Family Sex.” 


About half of this country’s $2.5 billion porn industry is child porn focusing mostly on 
rape of little girls; and even in mainstream advertising, children are sexualized, often 
subliminally, to sell everything from telephones to toothpaste. 

The problem is not confined to this country, of course; in Sweden, where the multi- 
billion dollar porfiography industry operates with an even freer reign (and, according to 
cautious Swedish activists, with the support of criminals who would like to see the 
industry’s detractors “at the bottom of the canal”), third World children are especially 
victimized. Special sections of Scandinavia’s pornographic shops, but also the stands in 
corner grocery stores feature glossy publications devoted totally to adult white male/Third 
World child sex. And the steady import of Asian refugee children for the use of Swedish 


men is another fact of life. 


The sexual abuse of children in the US is, of course, technically illegal. So is speeding. 
Because of an intensive media campaign that promotes such child abuse (see Clarke, page 
30) Americans take it about as seriously. As the aforementioned article observes, children 
don’t have a powerful lobby in Washington to protect them from this terrifying and 
damaging violence; and they don’t have the porn industry’s megabucks to buy their safety. 
As citizens, we have every right, and the pressing responsibility, to question our society’s 
easy acceptance of such concepts as the “Lolita” myth, such “art” as the Grillet/Hamilton 
portrayals of ever-sexual nymphets, and the porn industry that profits from the terror, 


pain, and death of the world’s children. 


SOLAR POLARS 


Dear City on a Hill, 

Ina belated response to Robert Markstein’s 
article, “Who will own the sun?,” CHP 12 
March 1981, I should like to make the 
following points. 

Although I am unsure just where to attack 
(I am not enthralled by the SPS idea), the 
first place should probably be with the 
bland assertation that by placing the satel- 
lites outside the earth’s atmosphere they 
would be “almost 100 percent free of any 
chemical or thermal pollution.” This may 
be true of the actual operation of these 
satellites, but let us not forget the environ- 
mental effects of mining the stupendous 
quantities of minerals required to build 60 
satellites, each the size of Manhattan Island, 
nor the effect of the microwaves beaming 
continuously down upon 50 (not 30 as 
stated in the articel) square mile sectors, nor 
the environmental effects of the launching- 
daily at least-required to supply the men 
building and maintaining the satellites. Nor 
should we ignore the military aspects of the 
situation (the government hasn’t), or the 
US’s vulnerability to the Third World na- 
tions who will be the major suppliers of the 
‘required minerals (the government hasn’t). 

Rather than continue, it would probably 
be wiser to refer your readers to my editorial 
on the subject in the Alternative Energy 
News (Vol. 5, No. 1, Winter Solstice, 1980). 
Transcripts of the many government reports 
can be obtained from the Coalition Against 
Satellite Power Systems (CASPS), 1110 6th 
St., N.W., #200, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

The implications of a satellite power sys- 
tem are many, and to my mind, exceedingly 


turally negative, financially negative, poli 


negative. Environmentally negative, struc-” 


—Kerry Anna Cobra 
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est, socially negative. After examining every 
government report, (many of which are on 
file at the Alternative Energy Co-op, #6 
Potrero Road, in the Old Sash Mill), it is not 
only apparent that the system implies a 
drastic reduction in potential democracy, 
but, in answer to Mr. Markstein’s question, 
“Where will we get the energy we need?” I 
can only point mutely at the vast amount of 
research which has proved that: A) We could 
cut energy 4Opercent by 2000 by adequate 
conservation systems; and B) small-to 
medium scale appropriate technology would 


‘ cover much of the remainder today. 


For those interested in further infor- 
mation about the alternatives, Rain maga- 
zine’s book, “Stepping Stones” (available at 
most local book stores) is one of the best all- 
around sources. We at the Alternative 
Energy News also try to bring forward 
current ideas (as they occur, even), and 
copies can be picked up free at the Co-op. 
More information about us and the Santa 
Cruz Alternative Energy News can be obtained 
by calling 425-SOLA, here in Santa Cruz. 

Ari Davidow 
Anti-Editor, 


Alternative Energy News: 


INDIGENOUS 


Dear Ms. Moglen: 

I certainly hope this is only one of many 
letters that you shall receive standing in 
solidarity and support for Mr. Ed Castillo, 
NAS Director~and the continuation of the 
program. -. 

In writing, I wish to clarify the commit- 
ment of support form the Native American 
Indian community and other Third World 
groups against the systematic elimination of 
the Native American Studies Program. 


by Natives and for Natives, as ours is theonly 
culture indigenious to this hemisphere; others 
are an import. Thus, we strongly support 
any time commitment of Mr. Ed Castillo, 
Director, Native American Studies, devoted 
to the development and operations of the 
NAS program. ; 

‘In order to establish unity among our 
succeeding generations, our young of today 
will be asked to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for treaty rights 
and other laws can be maintained and to 
promote and encourage the preservation of 
our cultures and traditions, and finally to 
promote social, educational, economic and 
‘political progress among our Indian people. 
And so with the belief in the Great Spirit—I 
urge you to advocate, not eliminate, a most 
vital component of the University—The 
Native American Studies Program, with Mr. 
Castillo as incumbent. 

Respectfully, 
Rip Lone Wolf, Advocate, 
Native American Communities 


EMOTIONALLY VOID 


Open Letter to Helene Moglen: 

In reply to your letter in the (3-12-81) City 
on a Hill concerning Ed Castillo and Native 
American Studies, I am writing to say that I 
found your response to be cold, calculating, 
and quite void of emotion and responsibility 
for any involvement on your part. You take 
no stand and refuse to offer your opinion as 
to whether Mr. Castillo and Native American 
Studies should remain at UCSC. I think that 
as the Dean at Kresge College and, more 
specifically, of Humanities and Arts, you 
would take a personal interest in keeping the 
unique and important NAS in existence. As 
the Dean and an active Faculty member of 
this campus I feel that you have a responsi- 
bility—a responsibility that you are shirk- 
ing—to preserve Ed Castillo as a full-time 
lecturer. 

And what of the students, such as myself, 
who are looking forward to Mr. Castillo’s 
classes in the quarters to come? You don’t 
have any respect for the interest of Kresge 
students and students of other colleges in 
UCSC who have consistently filled Mr. 
Castillo’s classes. In your letter (3-12-81) 
you clearly state in the last sentence that, 
“any decisions concerning the future of NAS 
will depend in part upon the results of the 
Academic Vice Chancellor’s exploration and 
consultation.” To pass the buck and so 
completely avoid to state your involvement 
and your opinion in the matter shows that 
you have no guts!! It’s clearly evident that 
you’re not helping NAS remain an active 
part of the UCSC curriculum and this is not 
in accordance with the majority of the 
student body whom you are representing. 
as a Kresge student I wish to support Ed 
Castillo and Native American Studies at 
Kresge. 1 am thoroughly dissatisfied with 
your performance, Dean Moglen. 

N. Montgomery 
A Kresge student 


SORORICIDE 


Dear Staff, 
I read with great interest your article on 
the demonstration by the Preying Mantis 
Women’s Brigade outside Hustler magazine 
headquarters in Los Angeles. . 
Unfortunately, your reporter missed sev- 
eral key points. Althea Flynt is more than 
arry Flynt’s “young wife.” She ha) 
PEO NINANTID ANNAN 
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run the complete operation of Hustler maga- 
zine. 

Ever since Larry Flynt was gunned down 
in Georgia several years ago, Althea has 
been in charge. 

Larry Flynt is confined to a wheel chair, 
paralyzed from the waist down. He is kept 
constantly drugged with pain killers and 
very rarely goes to the office at all. 

Perhaps the story isn’t so much how this 
“male” is putting out a magazine that 
“incites the violent rape of women and 
children,” but how a woman is doing this to 
her own sisters. 

Sincerely, 
Marty Tacktill 


FAN MAIL 


The Folks at City on the Hill: 

On behalf of Peacework and myself, I wish 
to personally thank you all for the coverage 
of our concert (2/27) in your preview sec- 
tion. Your publishing the announcement of 
our concert contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the event. About 200-250 people 
attended, danced, listened, ate food, and 
generally had a whale of a good time. 

I look forward to working with you in the 
future. Until then: 

Thank you again, 
Jonathan R. Vogel 
for PEACEWORK 


TRAVESTY 
Dear Staff, 

I am appalled at the justifications quoted 
in your article about the par course vandals. 
Surely the naivete of some.UCSC students is 
not to be believed! To protest the parcourse 
as “advertising” and to therefore advocate 
its destruction is surely a travesty. Do these 
students propose to destroy over half of the 


colleges gt UCSC (such as Crown and Kresge) 


because they were built with funds donated 
by corporations, and named after them? 
Surely this is equivalent “advertising.” Using 
the “logic” of these “students” (read juvenile 
delinquents), I would have to advocate the 
total abandonment of the UCSC campus, 
because the land was once owned by that 
notorious capitalist Henry Cowell. 

Especially in these times of ‘contracting 
resources” (read declining state funding), 
due primarily to Proposition 9, which these 
students no doubt favored, how else are we 
to support and maintain our university 
without seeking financial support from private 
individuals and corporations? Human society 
is in fact based on such altruism and philan- 
thropy; to protest it seems at best ignorant, 
and at worst socially heretical. Apparently 
these students wish the University to become 
even more of an “Ivory Tower,” isolated 
from economic and social reality. Would 
these vandals enjoy living such an unreal, 
doomed existence? Of what value would an 
education at such an institution be? Perhaps 
these students would prefer to study in 
Eastern Europe, where there are no “private 
corporations” to stain academic purity, but 
where the limits on academic and social 
freedom are much stricter? Personally, I’m 

not willing to make such a trade-off. 
Sincerely, 
Ed Keith, Preceptor 

Crown College 
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A GUIDE TO SANTA CRUZ EVENTS 


___ dIKALEIDOSCOPE______ 


Music 


NOISEMAKERS, PART TWO:The Four 
Cats, friendless/ex-residents of Adams 
House (the black hole of UCSC) will be 
playing the College V dining hall Friday 
night, 9 pm. Please give them a home. Also 
playing is headliners Tao Chemical, who 
were profiled in CHP March 21. Tickets are 
$3 for aliens and $2 for College V students. 
PSYCHEDELIC REVIVAL: Lydia Pense, 
the former vocalist for the San Francisco 
band Cold Blood (remember them from the 
Fillmore movie?) will be appearing at the 
Catalyst Friday night. Lydia has formed a 
* new band with personnel from Tower of 
Power and Herbie Hancock’s band. Also 
playing is City, an energetic Santa Cruz 
fusion band. Tickets are still on sale. 
GLORY BOUND: For the past couple of 
years the five members of the Distractions 
have been shaping and refining beautiful a 
cappella arrangements of jazz and pop 
originals and standards, and now they’re 
ready to hit the big time in the Bay Area. 
This Saturday will be their farewell concert 
to Santa Cruz but hopefully not the last 
chance to hear these UCSC graduates weave 
their way through innovative five-part har- 
monies. The concert starts at 9 pm. Admis- 
sion is $4. 

THE THREE Bs: Cellist Bonnie Hampton 
will be bending her bow on works of Bach, 
Brahms and Beethoven this Saturday at the 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. Hampton, a 
student of Pablo Casals and one of Cali- 
fornia’s top cellists, will be accompanied by 
pianist Julie Steinberg in what promises to 
be an exceptional evening of cello music, 
featuring Bach’s Suite in C Major, Brahms’ 
E minor Sonata and Bartok’s First Rhap- 
sody. Concert begins at 8 pm; tickets avail- 
able at Campus Box Office. 

KEY TO THE COSMOS: Berkeley may be 
a bit far from Santa Cruz, but it’s a mere 
hop, skip and jump compared to the dis- 
tances that Sun Ra goes to get his unearthly 
sounds. Hailing from Saturn, Ra claims to 
be a “troubleshooter for the Cosmos, sent 
here by the Creator of the Omniverse.” Sun 
Ra’s music is a hypnotic blend of terrestrial 
jazz roots combined with some very otherworld- 
ly sounds emitting from Ra’s sonorous saxa- 
phone and the diverse instruments of the 
Omniverse Arkestra, his 20 plus accom- 
panying entourage of reeds, brass, percus- 
sionists, drummers, bass, guitars, vibra- 
phones and a singer and several dancers. Ra 
will be playing one night only, Saturday, 
April 4 at the old Waldorf, two shows at 8 
and 11 pm. Tickets available at all Bass 
outlets. 

HARD CORE SAX: Veteran saxophonist 
George Coleman will blow into town for a 
performance at Kuumbwa this Monday. 


Coleman acquired his multi-faceted col- 
lection of chops from combos led by Max 
Roach, Miles Davis, Slide Hampton and 
others and plays a crisp, rich style influ- 
enced by both classic bebop and the high- 
energy jazz of the ’60s. Augmenting-Cole- 
man’s forceful sound will be pianist Hilton 
Ruiz, bassist Herbie Lewis and drummer 
Billy Higgins. The show begins at 8 pm. 


Happenings 


ABSOLUTE FILM: Larry Cuba, one ot the 
country’s leading computer animators, will 
host a series of “absolute films” on two 
evenings, April 6 and April 13. The two part 
survey includes thirty-one films and spans 
fifty-one years. T he first part of the survey is 
devoted to computer graphics of the last 
decade, and includes the prize-winning ani- 
mation of Cuba himself. Part two of the 
survey (April 13) features older films, in- 
cluding four films by Oscar Fischinger, the 
German abstract expressionist who pro- 
vided Walt Disney with the inspiration for 
“Fantasia.” The series will screen at Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3 at 8:00. Admission is free. 
FANTASTICK: UCSC’s American Musical 
Theater Guild (founded by none other than 
celebrity satirist Tom Lehrer) will be pre- 
senting The Fantasticks, the popular Tom 
Jones-authored musical. The Fantasticks will 
appear at the Cowell Fireside Lounge, Fri- 
day and Saturday at 8:30. Admission is 43 
general, $2.50 students and seniors. 
POETRY IN-.STASIS: This Santa Cruz 
weather would make anyone poetic...but 


the Louden Nelson Center will be spon- 
soring a series of readings. Saturday, April 4, 
Leslie Ullman, C.D. Wright and Diana 
O’Herir, will be reading at 8 pm. Sunday 
night, Robert Duncan, one of the finest 
poets to emerge from the Black Mountain 
School (alma mater of artists Robert Rausch- 
berg and Jasper Johns), will read. Ad- 
mission is $3 for an individual night or $5 
for the series. For more information call 
423-0900. 


Ast Shows 


CALIFORNIA CULTURE: Califas, An 
Exhibition of Chicano Artists in California, 


- A multi-media exhibition of the work of 15 


artists, will be at the College V Sesnon 
Gallery through May 5. This exciting exhibit 
will give viewers a deeper understanding of 
the growing Mexican Chicano arts move- 
ment. Featured is the work of established 
regional artists, who have been exhibiting 
their work for at least ten years, including 
the work of UCSC art professor Eduardo 
Carrillo. A public reception honoring the 


artists will take place on April 11 at the 
Sesnon Gallery. 


OLIPHANT NEVER FORGIVES: The 
“ungentlemanly art” of political cartooning 
will be celebrated at the Cabrillo College 
Gallery with a retrospective of the work of 
Pat Oliphant, Pulitzer Prize winning car- 
toonist for the Denver Post. The exhibition 
will run from April 2 to May 1. The gallery is 
open from 9 to 4, Monday through Friday. 
ART POLICE ARRIVE: Everybody always 
wants cheap advice, and now’s the chance to 
get it. Art experts from Sotheby Parke- 
Bernet, purveyors of fine objets’d’art, will be 
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The Distractions 
warm up for 
farewell date at 
Kuumbwa. 


peering into the accumulated treasures of 
Santa Cruz residents at the Cedar Street 
Gallery this Sunday from 10 to 4, giving 
quality analyses of just about anything you 
can drag in, from fine antiques to crafts and 
children’s toys. Organized by Bernet and 
the University of California Extension, this 
event will help participants to learn more 
about the heirlooms, antiques and art works 
that they own. A fee of $5 per item will be 
charged, and proceeds will benefit the very 
fine Cedar Street Gallery. 


Santa Cruz Beach 5 
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Z 
Thursday — 


Omovies 


Planet Of The Apes (1968) in 
cinemascope with Charlton 
Heston, Roddy McDowall, Kim 
Hunter. 8 and 10:15 pm, Steven- 
son Dining Hall, $1.50 (Stev. 
students $1.) 


Olectures 


Professor Eric Hobsbawm, 
Birkbeck College, University of 
London: “How to Belong to the 
Middle Class: A Problem of Social 
Identity, 1870-1914.” 4 pm, 
Thimann 1, free. 


John James, Historian and Archi- 
tect, Australia: “The Contractors of 


Activity Bldg., East Field House. 
Free. Sign up by calling x2806 or 
x2045. 


Organize against US intervention in 
El Salvador; Meeting 7:30 pm at 


1214 King St. to starta petition drive, 
to put an anti-intervention and anti- 

militarism initiative on the Novem- 

ber ballot. For more info, call Lynn, 

423-8645. 


3 
Friday _.. 


Omovies 


Let The Good Times Roll with 
Chuck Berry, Bill Haley and the 
Comets, Little Richard, the 


Shirelles, Jerry Lee Lewis; plus 


Slide lecture, John H. Betts, senio1 
lecturer in Classics and Archeology, 
University of Briston, England: 
“The Greek View of Their Own 
Art.” 2:30 pm, College V D144, free. 


Professor Ian Watt, Stanford Uni- 
versity: ‘Marlowe and the 
Faustian Myth.” 4 pm, Kresge 
Seminar Rm. (159), free. 


Rene Querido, director of the — 
Rudolph Steiner College, 
“Preparing for the End of the 
Century.” 8 pm, Louden Nelson 
Center, free. Call 425-0519 for 
more information. 


Omiscellaneous 


LAST DAY For New and Readmit- 
ted students to register and pay 
fees without $25 late fee. Refer 

to the Schedule of Classes for in- 
formation. 


Chartres Cathedral.” 7:30 pm, 
College V, D144, free. 


ELVIS-That’s The Way It Is, direc- 
ted by Denis Sanders. 7 and 10:30 


pm, Kresge Town Hall. $1.50. 


Omiscellaneous 


CALIFAS, An Exhibition of 
Chicano Artists in California: In- 
cluding paintings, drawings, print- 
making, ceramics, and multimedia 
sculpture. Sesnon Art Gallery, 
College V. Hours: 1lam-5pm, 
Tuesday thru Sunday. Exhibit ends 
May 5. 


A values Exploration Seminar on 
“Authority and Rebellion.” Speci- 
ally. edited version of Wednesday’s 
film “The Caine Mutiny,” 
followed by discussion. 4:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall, free. (Part 2 of 
“Great Themes in Literature 
Series.’’) 


Introduction to Holistic Health. 
This workshop is an introduction to 
the concepts and philosophy 
underlying Holistic Health. 7-9 pm, 


ELIZABETH 
COTTON 


National Lampoon’s Animal 
House with John Belushi, Donald 
Sutherland. An uproarious satire on 
frat life in the early sixties. 7:30 and 
10 pm, Classroom 2, $1.50. 


Otheater 


The Fantastics, a musical by Tom 
Jones and Harvey Schmidt. 8 pm, 
Cowell Fireside Lounge, $3 general 
$2.50 students & senior citizens. 


Olectures 


Sociology Colloquium with Jack 
Katz, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, UCLA: “Poor People’s 
Lawyers in Transition.” 2 pm, 
Stevenson Conference Rm., free. 


University of California 
KRESGE COLLEGE 
presents 


Bharata Natyam class begins. Learn 
this classical temple dance form 
from Southern India. This is a truly 
unique dance form ($36, 8 wks.). 1-3 
pm, Activity Bldg., East Field 
House. Sign up in advance in the 
P.E. Office, East F.H. 


Shabbat potluck dinner (vegetarian) 
in conjunction with Temple Beth El 


(Bay St. near RR tracks), approx 6:30. 


pm. Call Renee at x4334 for address 
and exact time. 


Square dance with the “Bonny 
Doone String Band.” 8 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall, 50¢. (Cowell, free) 


Dance with the ‘‘Four Cats” and 
“Tao Chemical” bands. 9 pm, 
College V Dining Halt. $1 College V 
students, $2 UCSC students, $3 all 
others. 


TOGETHER IN CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25 


2 shows — 8 PM & 10:30 PM 


Kresge Town Hall 


ADVANCE TICKETS $2.50 Students/Seniors 


$3.50 General 


$5.00 Door 


——UCSC Box Office & BASS Outlets—— 


Sy 
APTOS TWIN (688-6541) 
The Final Conflict: Omen III 


Raging Bull 


UA CINEMA (426-8383) 
The Postman Always Rings Twice° 
American Pop 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 
Hardly Working 

Tess 

Modern Romance 


* Fhe Island 


NICKELODEON (426-7500) 
Tell Me a Riddle 


Mon Oncle'd’Amerique (starts Friday) 


RIO (423-2000) 
Fantasia 


4 
Saturday 


Omovies 


Five Easy Pieces, directed 

by Rafelson, starring Jack 
Nicholson and Karen Black. 

7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2, $1.50. 


Oconcerts 


Solo cello recital/Bonnie 
Hampton, guest artist from Stan- 
ford; member of the F ancesca Trio. 
Works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Bartok. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert 

Hall. $3 general, $1 students 

and senior citizens. 


Otheater 


The Fantastics 8 and 10:30 
pm, Cowell Fireside Lounge. (See 
Friday) 


Omiscellaneous 


MCAT Celebration. A party to 

celebrate the ending of the MCAT 
examination. 7 pm, Crown-Merrill 
Rec Rm., free. 


Kresge College orientation square 
dance with the “Bonny Doone String 
Band.” 8 pm, Kresge Town Hall, 
free. 


Dance with “C.P. Salt.” 9 pm, 
Stevenson lower quad (weather 
permigting) or Stevenson Dining 
Hall, free. 


Auditions for Santa Cruz Theatre 
Company’s production of Marat/ 
Sade at the Louden Nelson Cen- 
ter, 12-4 pm. Call Tom Busk at 427- 
3544, for more information. 


Solar and energy conservation tax 
credits will be the topic of a special 
Santa Cruz Alternative Energy Co- 
op workshop 7:30 pm, Louden 
Nelson Center, free. Call 425-SOLA 
for more information. 


Grass-Roots Graphics seminar. 
Offered free of charge to non- 
profit community groups and in- 
dividuals to increase their know- 
ledge of promotion. 12-4 pm, 
Louden Nelson Center, free. 
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Sunday 


Oconcerts 


Crown Chamber Players. Works by 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Max Bruch, 
and Poulenc. 2:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall. Free. 


Luke Anderson, solo harpsichord; 
senior recital. Music from four 
countries. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall, free. 


NDER 


—VIEWFINDER 


41st AVENUE CINEMA (476-8841) 
Nine to Five 

My Bodyguard 

La Cage Aux Folles [1 

Breaker Morant 


CAPITOLA (475-3518) 
Chapter I 
Seems Like Old Times 


SASH MILL (427-1711) 
April 2-3: 

April 2-3: 

Peopie Will Talk 
Monkey Business 
April 4-6: 

A Place in the Sun 
Separate Tables 
April 7-8: 

The Lady Vanishes 
The Silent Partner 


Dance Concert: Wallflower Order 
Dance Collective and Groupo Raiz. 
8 pm, Performing Arts Theater. $5, 
$6, $7, sliding scale. 


This ts La 
Absolut 


is a prof 
ted film 
Otheater ter root 
ing is tl 
The Fantasticks, 8 pm, Cowell Fire- ea 


side Lounge. (See Friday) next Mi 
Tael Thomas will present “Bones of 
October,” an one-man theatrical 
performance including his own 
poetry and the work of Sappho, 
Yeats and Alcibiades. 8 pm, Moraga 
Hall, 1307 Seabright Ave. For 
further information, call 423-8745. 


Olectures 


Dr. Robert McAfee Brown, Profes- 
sor of Theology, Pacific School of 
Religion: “The Challenge to Faith 
and Learning of a World in Crisis.” 
(with film). 2:30 pm, Cowell Dining 


Harpsichordist Luke Anderson will be giving a senior recital this Sunday at 
8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Admission is free. 


Hall, free. 


Beginning massage class. This class 
will help you to acquire the skills 
necessary to give a complete mas- 
sage using physical manipulation of 
muscles and pressure point work, 
$26. (7 wks.) 7-10 pm, 
Crown-Merrill Rec Rm. Sign up in 
advance in the P.E. Office, East 
Field House. 


Omeetings 


Steering Committee meeting of Ad 
Hoc Committee Against Com- 
petitive Grading. 7:30 pm, 
Stevenson 237A. 


Omiscellaneous 


Sunday Night Live with Matt 
Wilder. 8:30 pm, Stevenson Coffee- 
House. Free. 


Barn/Studio Tour. Participants will 
visit an old barn in the Santa Cruz 
mountains that has been converted 
into a painting studio by a group 
of artists. 1-4 pm. $2.50 and $1.50 
for seniors and children. Meet at 
Louden Nelson Center for car pool- 
ing. 
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Omovies 
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And Music. The 
grams of animate 
by Larry Cuba, U 
Associate. Absolu 
an approach to fi 
visual experience. 
4, free. 


Birth Film every 
each month. Ton 
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This is Larry Cuba and his 
Absolute Film, which 
is a program of anima- 
ted films with compu- ~ 
ter roots. First screen- 
ing is this Monday at 
Thimann 8; next one, 
next Monday. Free. 
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Monday 


Omovies 


Absolute Film: Between Painting 
And Music. The first of two pro- 
grams of animated films organized 
by Larry Cuba, UCSC Research 
Associate. Absolute Film embodies 
an approach to film as a purely 
visual experience. 8 pm, Thimann 
4, free. 


Birth Film every first Monday of 
each month. Tonight at 7:30 pm, at 
the Louden Nelson Community 
Center, room 6. Licensed nurse 
midwives will conduct question/ 
answer period after the screening. 


Chulas Fronteras, a Les Blank 
documentary about “Tex-Mex” or 
“Norteno Border” music. 7:30 pm, 
Merrill 102, free. (Part of Merrill 
Field Program Cross-Cultural Film 
Series) 


Olectures 


Sociology Colloquium, Keith Hart, 
Visiting Associate Professor of An- 
thropology, University of Michigan: 
“State and Agricultural Develop- 
ment in West Africa.” 11:30 am, 
Chares Merrill Lounge, free. 


Oimeetings 


Specific information about letter 
grade option, the faculty ballot, the 
implications of grades for the cam- 
pus Community, etc. 7 pm, Steven- 
son Fireside Lounge. 


Limiscellaneous 


Stevenson College Night with 
musical numbers from “The 
Fantasticks.”’ 6:30 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall, free. 


Discover spirulina plankton. Slide 
and sound show, plus a discussion 
on the benefits of using this most 
nutritious product. 7 pm, Steven- 
son Fireside Lounge. Free. For 
more info, call Michael Galloway, 


Tuesday 


Omovies 


The Organizer with Marcello 
Mastroianni (with subudes). 7:30 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Free. 


Rashomon, directed by Akira 
Kurosawa, starring Toshiro Mifune 
(Japanese with English subudes.) 


7:30 pm, Thimann 8. Free. First of 


the Japanese Film Series. 


Olectures 


General Biology Seminar/Renee 
Sung, UC Berkeley: “Geneuc 
Analysis of Somatic Cell Embryo- 
genesis in Carrots.” 4 pm, Thimann 
1, free. 


Oimiscellaneous 


Beginning Rock Climbing class. 
This one week seminar is designed 
for the novice to gain a working 
knowledge of the theory and techn- 
iques behind modern rock climb- 
ing. The class includes a weekend 


trip. Cost is $45 and includes trans- 


portation, instruction, and equip- 
ment. 2-5 pm, Recreation Trailer, 
East Field House. Sign up in ad- 
vance in the P.E. Office EFH. (Class 
on Thursday also) 


Discover spirulina plankton/see 4/6. 


Coed Weight Training. This sem- ges 


inar is designed to help you explore 
th myths about weight training, 
learn more about the subject and 
get you started with a program that 
fits your particular need. 7-9 pm, 
Weight Rm., East Field House. This 
two day seminar also meets on 
Thursday. Sign up in advance by 
calling x2806 or x2045, free. 


Intermediate Massage/Prerequisite 
Beginning massage. This class will 
delve deeper into our understand- 
ing and work with energy using the 
ancient system of acupressure as the 
main medium. $27. (7 wks.) 7-10 


pm, Activity Bldg., East Field 
House. Sign-up in advance in the 
P.E. Office EFH. 


Videotape: The “Last Epidemic of 
Mankind,” Medical Consequences 
of Nuclear War. Helen Caldicott, 
M.D., Dr. Bernard Feld and many 
others. 8 pm, Computer Center 
Videotheater. Free will offering. 


Poetry reading, Richard Howard, 
(Pulitzer Prize 1970). 8 pm, Class- 
room 1, free. 


§ “is calss 
Wednesday 


Cimovies 

Lord Jim with Peter O'Toole, . 
James Mason, Curt Jergens; pro- 
duced and directed by Richard, 
Brooks. 7 and 9:30 pm, Kresgé 
Town Hall. $1. (Great Themes in 
Literature Series.) 


Walt Disney’s The Three Little 
Pigs, plus 4 cartoons: Flowers and 
Trees, The Old Mill, Skeleton 
Dance, Steamboat Willie. Also 
Carl Dreyer’s Vampyr and 
Gertrud. 7 pm, Classroom 2. $1.50 
(Film History Series) 


Olectures 


Astronomy-Astrophysics Col- 
loquia. Dr. Simon White, UC, 
Berkeley: “Structure and Dynamics 
of the Galatic Globular Cluster 
System.” 3:45 pm, Natural Sciences 
II, Rm. 221, free. 


Anita Arays, a Chilean exile now 
living in the US, will speak on 
“Latin America in Search of 
Freedom,” at the meeting of 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Arion Hall, 


230 Plymoth St./11:30 am. 


Marine Studies/Bruce Robison, 
UC, Santa Barbara: “Pattern of 
ecological organization among 
oceanic mid-water fishes, and their 


\role in the vertical transport of 


organic material.” 4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 368, free. 


Anneliese Uhlig Tucker, German 
born star of stage, radio and 


" films; author/journalist: “A 


German-American Woman's 
Careers in Communications on 
Three Continents.” A short TV 
feature will be shown about her 
film and TV career. 7 pm, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge, free. 


“Traditional Agriculture in Tropi- 
cal Mexico: Its Applications for 
us” with slides and comments by 
Professor Stephen R. Gliessman 
Agroecologist. 7:30 pm, Santa Cruz 
Public Library, free. (Presented by 
the Friends of the UCSC Farm and 
Garden.) 


Donald Nicholl, former Professor 
of History, Cowell College; cur- 
rently Honorary Professor, Uni- 
versity of Keele, Great Britain: 
“Bethlehem Revisited.” 8 pm, 
Oakes 105, free. 


Omiscellaneous 


Sundanese Dance Class begins. 
Learn traditional dance from the 
mountainous region of West Java. 
$36 (8 wks.) 10-12 noon or Noon-2 
pm, Choral Room, Performing 
Arts. Sign up in advance in the P.E. 
Office, East Field House. 


Forum/Debate: Faculty and stud- 
ents for and against letter grade 
option. 7 pm, Thimann 8. 


Backpacking class begins. This class 
is designed for the novice back- 
packer. It will include lectures, a 
conditioning hike and a weekend 
backpacking, and more. Cost is $15 
and includes instruction, transpor- 
tation and tent rental. 7-10 pm, 
Activity Bldg., East Field House. 
Sign up in advance by calling x2806 
or x2045. 


Videotape: J. Krishnamurti, “A 
Dialogue with Oneself.” 8 pm, 
Computer Center Videotheater, $2 
suggested donation. For more info 
call 423-2251 (John) 


9 
Thursday 


Omovies 


Rock’N’ Roll High School (1979) 
with the Ramones. 8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson dining Hall. $1.50 (Stev. 
students $1) 


Oiconcerts 


Jazz/Swing Concert with Jenny 
Ferris, vocals; Jamie Fox, guitar; 
Ron Jaworsky, bass; Bob 
Dominguez, drums/8 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall, free. 


Omiscellaneous 


A values Exploration Seminar 
“Heroes and Cowards.” Specially 
edited version of Wednesday’s film 
“Lord Jim,” followed by discussion. 
4:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall, free. 
(Part 2 of “Great Themes in 
Literature Series.”) 


Intermediate/Adyanced Folk dance 
begins. Class will include 
discussions of costume, food and * 
culture of many European 
countries as well as basic stage sense 
and how to develop a performance. 
7-9:30 pm, Dance Studio, East Field 
House/$20 (9 wks.) Sign up in ad- 
vance at the P.E. Office, EFH. 


YWCA Annual Goods and Services 
Auction with auctioneers Bruce 
Bratton and John Tuck. Preview, 

7 pm, auction, 7:30 pm, YWCA, 
303 Walnut St. 
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MABOU MINES = 


“A Prelude to Death 


in Venice” 
with Bill Raymond 


1980 OBIE awards for playwriting and performance 


Friday April 10 8 pm, UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved seating, $4.00, $4.50, students, elders; $6.00, $6.50 general 


LH. 
NAO ¢ 
ta ‘i 
y \v) 4 recital XY 
S, A 8 pm . t 
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SARA RUDNER 
PERFORMANCE 
ENSEMBLE 


“Miss Rudner is one of the great performers 
in modern dance today." 
Jennifer Dunning, New York Times 


Wednesday April 22 8 pm, 
UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
$4.00, $4.50, students, elders; $6.00, $6.50, general 


_This engagement is supported in part by the UC Intercampus 
Cultural Exchange Committee and by a grant from the California 
Arts Council with funds porvided by the National Endowment for the Arts. 


TICKETS FOR SPRING EVENTS 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


Tickets for all performances available in advance at the 
UCSC Box Office above the Whole Earth Restaurant, and at 
all BASS outlets including Record Factory on Pacific Ave. Mall. 


For further information, call 429-2159 


City on a Hill—2 April, 1961 


ANNOUNCEMENTS! 


COURSE ENROLLMENT FORM FILING PERIOD: 
April 6-10. Forms are available now. Undergraduates: 


at your college office. Graduate students: pick up - 


your form at your board of studies office and file itat 
the Graduate Division Office. Read the instructions 
printed on the form and in the Schedule of Classes. 
$10 late fee. 


GIGANTIC GARAGE AND BAKE SALE!! Run right _ 
-over to 1120 King St. this Sat. from 10 to 5 pm. The 


Santa Cruz Women’s Rugby Team is selling every- 


thing imaginable from hats and clothes to toasters, 


books, and furniture. We're also featuring scrump- 


. tious goodies and dancing music all day long. 


OPEN FORUM—DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED 
Student Participation in University Governance Re- 
port. The proposed report was prepared in response 


to a request by the President of the University asking - 


chancellors to develop plans for achieving the goals 
of that policy on their campuses. To facilitate develop- 
ment of such a plan the Chancellor commissioned a 
student committee last summer to develop a proposal. 


This draft proposal has now been cémpleted and is 


being reviewed campuswide before being put into 
final format. Members of the campus community, 
particularly students, come April 13, 3 pm to Cowell 
Collge Confercnce Room. The forum is sponsored 
by the Council of Provosts. 


COOP-ED CORNER: Cooperative Education is a 
campuswide internship program which develops - 


ahnlewaent opportunities, recruits student appli- 
cants, and forwards application packets to nearly 150 
public and private businesses, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and corporations around the nation each year. 
Advisory Committee— Coop Ed is developing three 
Advisory Committees (one for each Academic Division) 
to advise our coordinators on goals and objectives as 
they relate to students in each of the Divisions, 
suggest employer recruitment directions, suggest 
guidelines on faculty involvement and provide on- 
going evaluation of program efforts. Each Committee 
would meet once a quarter, and needs student 
members. As a committee member, you would 


‘assume responsibility for keeping us on the right 


track; for representing the needs of students in your 
field and suggesting ways in which we might meet 
those needs. If you are interested in being a member 
of such a committee, call Jewel at 429-2396. 
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UC SANTA CRUZ WESTON EXHIBIT TO OPEN 
its doors on Sat., April 4—the hugely popular exhibit 
of photographs by Edward Weston, showing currently 
at UCSC’s Special Collections, will extend its hours to 
1-4 pm. on Saturdays. The show, located on the third 
floor of the campus McHenry Library, is normally 
open only during the week, 10 am to 12 noonand 1 to 
4 pm. This special showing will make the Weston 
exhibit available to those who are unable to attend 
during the week. The exhibit features more than fifty 
prints by Weston and has been curated by Charis 
Wilson, Weston’s second wife and longtime model. 
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LITERATURE BOARD 
COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


LITERATURE COURSES IN TRANSLATION 
LIT 15C/115C—Literature of Classical Athens/Mary 


Domingo, instructor 


LIT 62/162—Romantic Fiction/Loisa Nygaard, in 


structor 


LIT 66C/1 66C—European Novel/Jean Alter, in 


LITERATURE COURSES IN TRANSLATION 
LIT 15C/115C—Literature of Classical Athens/Mary Domin- 


go, instructor 


‘LIT 62/162—Romantic Fiction/Loisa Nygaard, instructor 
LIT 66C/166C—European Novel/Jean Alter, instructor 
LIT 88/188—Myths of ltaly/Margaret Brose, instructor 
LIT 160B/Black Literature of the Caribbean/Susan Willis, 


instructor 


VISITING FACULTY 


LIT 144/FRE LIT 144—1 9th Century French Fiction/Fredric ° 


Jameson, instructor 


ENG LIT 175/American Autobiography/Myra Jehlen, instructor 
FRE LIT 181/Theory & Practice of Literary Translation/Paul 


Mann, instructor 


SPANISH LIT 107/Introduction to the Golden Age/Juergen 


Hahn, instructor 


CREATIVE WRITING 


CW 2/WRITING FICTION—TWO SECTIONS 

CW 3/POETRY WRITING—THREE SECTIONS 

CW 180/ADVANCED FICTION WRITING—TWO SECTIONS 
(L. Sukenick, C. Sinclair, instructors) 

CW 183/ADVANCED POETRY WRITING—TWO SECTIONS 
(D. Swanger & T. Shaw, N. Mackey, instructors) 


LIT 1/100LITERARY INTERPRETATION/Michael Warren, 


instructor 


A complete course description of all Literature courses is 
available in the Literature Board Office, 1 66 perse College. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR RESOURCE 
files will be open again to students and instructors at 
UCSC. “Thank you!” was the remark heard here last 


. February. They will be available on April 18, 14 and 


15 at McHenry Library from 9 am to 4 pm and on 
April 16 at Cowell College from 11 am to 2 pm. | 


COMMUNITY HEALTH CLINIC FOR THE Westside- 
Beach Flats-Downtown areas of Santa Cruz: volunteers 
are need to work on a feasibility study. The work will 
include interviewing, data analysis, publicity, com- 
munity organizing, searching out documents and 
information, and preparing funding applications. 

.The City Council has funded this study as a necessary 
step prior to possible opening of a clinic in the area. 


* Credit Via Community Studies 199. Organizing meetings 


Mon. March 30, 9 am, Oakes 323 and Mon. April 6, 
same place and time. Questions?? Call Nancy x4375. 


ALL PRE-MED STUDENTS ARE URGED TO come 
to an evening workshop on the “how to’s” in preparing 
applications and personal files for Medical School. A 
discussion on your essay of intent will be included. 
Mark your calendars now for Thurs. April 9, 7-9 pm 
at the Career Planning and Placement Center, 123 
Central Services. 


ORIENTATION FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENT 
teachers will take place on April 7 at 1:00 pm at the 
Committee on Education Office located at 317 Clark 
Kerr Hall. 


BIRTH EDUCATION INFORMATION: The Santa 
Cruz Women’s Health Center is pleased to announce 
a new birth referral and information service. Indiv- 
idualized sessions provide counseling and informa- 
tion regarding birthing care in Santa Cruz County, 
including nursemidwives, alternative birth centers 
and traditional hospital births. Nutritional counseling 
and emotional support also available. For more info 
and appointments, please call 427-3500. 


ALTERNATIVE BIRTH CONTROL CLASSES: The 
Santa Cruz Women’s Health Collective offers classes 
on the ovulation method of birth control, fertility 
awareness, aid to conception. Classes for women and 
men. Sliding fees. Call 427-3500 for more info. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL FIELD PROGRAM IS 
now accepting grant proposals of up to $1,500 from 
undergraduate UCSC students planning field research 
related to environmental issues or planning procedures. 
Projects in biology, earth sciences, archaeology, anthro- 
pology, environmental studies, politics, marine sciences 
economics and other disciplines have been funded 
previously. Proposals due before 3 pm, April 22. 
Applications available from the Environ. Field Program, 
231 Kerr Hall, x2836. 


A TOUR TO CHINA IS CONSIDERED TO BE one 
of the most exciting travel experiences in the world 
today. China Sightseeing, Inc. is committed to bring- 


‘ ing this unforgettable and educational experience 


down to the lowest price possible. College students, 
who will benefit the most from such an educational 
experience, can now afford it. Whether it is to 
celebrate one’s graduation or just want to do something 
different, a trip to China is a great way to spend part of 
the summer. Starting from June 18, 1981 China 


’ Sightseing will introduce its lowest price China tour 


called Student Tour to China. Student Tour to China 
is for a total of 18 days with 14 days in China and 8 
days in Hong Kong for $2,050. Contact China 
Sightseeing at PO Box 2807, San Francisco, CA 94126 
or call toll free (800) 227-3920 or (415) 397-5467. 


LEAVING UCSC AT THE END OF SPRING Quarter? 
Before graduating, transferring or withdrawing from 
UCSC, all students who have ever received loans 
from the Office of Financial Aid are required to 
attend an Exit Interview with the Office of Student 
Loan Collections, 203 Central Services. This interview 
is designed to inform you of all terms and conditions 
of your loan(s). Call 429-2107 to schedule an appoint- 
ment. Failure to have an Exit Interview will result ina 
hold being put on your academic records and/or 
degree. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR SPRING QUARTER will be 
available beginning March 30 at the Office of Student 
Loan Collections, 203 Cone) ers You must 
have a Spring Quarter validatédregistration card (the 
upper right hand corner of your CEF) and another 


photo ID to pick up checks. Disbursement times: 9-4 
weekdays. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE for students 
whose parents are/have been of Dutch nationality. 
Scholarships are provided by The Netherlands Bene- 
volent Society of California. Applications must be 
submitted by May | and are available by writing to: 
Prof. J.P. Snapper, Dutch Studies Program, Depart- 
ment of German, University of California, Berkeley, 
CA, 94720. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR WOMEN over 
80 for both parttime and fulltime study. Scholarships 
up to $1000 are awarded during Fall and Spring 
quarters with monies made available by the Clairol 
Loving Care Scholarship Program. Applications for 
Fall are available between 2-15 and 4-15 (deadline 
May 1) and are available for Spring between 7-15 and 
9-15 (deadline Oct. 1). Applications may be obtained 
by writing: Scholarship Director, BPW Foundation, 
2012 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., 
20036 


A FREE PAMPHLET ENTITLED “Educational Fin- 
ancial Aid Sources for Women” may be obtained by 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to: “Edu- 
cational Financial Aid Sources for Women”, Clairol 
Loving Care Scholarship Program, 354 Park Ave., 
New York, NY 10154. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
American Cancer Society is presenting an evening 
lecture series entitled The Biology of Cancer, beginning 
April 1. The Biology of Cancer will examine clinical and 
psychological aspects of cancer as well as scientific 
aspects, and is open to students of all disciplines, 
health care professionals, and to the community at 
large. Lectures Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 7-9 
pm, Classroom Unit 2. “Normal Cell vs. Cancer 
Cell” is the subject of this Thursday’s lecture by Barry 
Bowman, Assistant Professor of Biology. Tues. April 
7, features “Human Physiology and Organ Systems,” 
ee by Sam Singer, M.D., coauthor of Biology of 
eople. 


“LIVING WITH THE LAND.” Jim Nelson, teacher 


and horticulturist with 14 years experience gardening 
and farming in Santa Cruz County, will speak and 
present a slide show on Sun. April 5 at 11 am at the 
Unitarian- Universalist Fellowship Center, 6401 Freedom 
Blvd., Aptos. 


WILDFLOWER SHOW--APRIL 3,4,5: The Spring 
Wildflower Show, held at the Santa Cruz City Museum, 
1805 E. Cliff Dr., provides an opportunity to wander 


‘among and wonder about over 150 species of native 


wildflowers. To encourage awareness of and apprec- 
iation for the lovely yet sometimes overlooked native 
flora, the Santa Cruz City Museum and the Santa 
Cruz Chapter of the California Native Plant Society 
work together to present this annual exhibit of 
wildflowers and other California native plants. Also 
mosses, liverworts and ferns will be on display and 
wildflower posters, books, seeds, and t-shirts will be 
for sale at the museum shop. A sale of native plants, 
sponsored by the Calif. Native Plant Society will be 
held on the museum lawn on Sun. from 1-4 pm. The 
exhibit will begin on Fri. April 8 and continue 
through Sun. April 5, open from 10 am to 5 pm on 
Fri. and Sun., 10-9pm on Sat. Admission is 75¢/person 
or $2/family. 


WINE ENTHUSIASTS! Santa Cruz Mountain vintners 
will again offer a wide range of their prizewinning 
wines to the public at a wine-tasting benefit for the 
League of Women Voters of Santa Cruz County, Sat. 
April 25, 2 to 5 pm., La Selva Beach Clubhouse, 324 
Estrella Ave., La Selva Beach. Donation: $10. For 
reservations write League of Women Voters, 7268 
Mesa Dr., Aptos, CA 95003, or phone 688-8712 or 
429-1872. 


GEARING UP FOR SUMMER ‘81: the Summer 
Session office at UCSC has produced a preliminary 
schedule of classes now available for distribution. 
Summer Session I, featuring undergraduate classes 


‘in the humanities,natural sciences and social sciences 


will run June 22-July 31; Summer Session II, a series 
of intensive seminars, workshops and field courses, 
August 3-28. Free copies can be obtained by mail or 
in person from the Summer Session Office, 240 
Central Services, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. 


continued next page 
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Letters continued 


SPARE THE BLADE 


Dear Staff: 

The Reg Fee survey show that most of us 
rate highly those services most directly bene- 
fitting us as individuals and, unfortunately, 
shows our self-centeredness and lack of 
concern for others. This is a part of the 
current trend in our university as well as in 
our country to cut services and programs a 
minority needs or wants by a majority not 
needing or wanting those services and pro- 
grams. 

For example, child care provided on 
campus is essential and highly appreciated 
by those of us with children. Good childcare 
is hard to come by in Santa Cruz and the 
excellent childcare provided on campus 
enables many students, faculty, and staff to 
pursue their work and studies here. 

I protest the cutting of the Native American 
Studies program. A small yet important 
“minority” program is getting the budget 
ax, and the university is dismissing a valuable 
member of its faculty. 

The NES is also in danger of being 
terminated. Many of the services and pro- 
grams which make our campus attractive 
and accessible to us and to prospective 
newcomers are in danger or potential dan- 
ger of being cut. 

If we don’t support the programs and 
services necessary and valuable to our fellows, 
how can we expect them to support us when 
what we need and want is being cut? There 
are alternative solutions to just cutting out. 
It takes brain power, work, and sacrifice to 
come up with alternatives, but we have the 
brain power and can work and sacrifice or 
most of us wouldn’t be here in the first place. 
So let’s work together to at least save what we 
have and what we need. 

Karen Calhoon 


SHORT CHANGED 


Dear Students, 

This letter may be short in length, but itis 
certainly long in savings. With rising univer- 
sity costs in all aspects of education and 
housing, it would seem imperative that 
students budget their spendings appropriately. 
Various organizations, such as co-ops, have 
been founded in part on this premise and 
have been quite successful. People’s Alter- 
nate Dwelling (PAD), located at Mermill College, 
for example, has been able to save some 
students an estimated 12 percent in housing 
costs. At the same ume, it provides an 
enjoyable atmosphere where people can live 
and work together while avoiding to a 
degree the University’s control of fees. 

The University’s bookstore, however, one 
of the most expensive stores in Santa Cruz 
(ironically), can only be avoided by shopping 
at downtown bookstores such as Bookshop 
Santa Cruz. In any case, there are no great 
savings for the student who buys new books 
and, for that matter, used books, especially 
at the Baytree Bookstore. I suggest that 
students organize a large, campus-wide co- 
operative bookstore. In a store of this sort, 
students could ask any price for their used 
texts which would remain on the shelves for 
an indefinite period of time. For compet- 
itive purposes, they would most likely ask a 
price that is lower than that of the used 
books in the bookstore. The prospective 


buyer would pay only a small percentage in ; 
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addition to the seller’s asking price—a non- 
profit fee to cover clerk (student worker) 
wages. 
Perhaps some students will value such a 
system when they sell their unwanted texts 
to the Baytree Bookstore during finals week 
at only a small fraction of the profit that they 
could have received from a co-op bookstore. 
It is bad enough to have to pay an outrageous 
price to the bookstore for a new text at the 
quarter’s beginning; it’s worse to learn from 
the same bookstore that the buy-back value 
of the same text has deflated to less than a 
fourth of its original value by the quarter’s 
end. 
Frugally Yours, 
Mark Rider 


OUTRAGED 


Dear Staff, 

I was outraged by the article on the 
vandalism done to the par course in your 
March 5, 1981 issue. What was most signifi- 
cant to me was ‘‘Pam White’s” comment, 
“I’m nota vandal. I’m a student.” Not only 
is “Pam White” a vandal but a terribly 
inconsiderate person. She and her group of 
protectors have no concern for the rights of 
others who may want to enjoy the par course 
and have no need to judge the rather innocuous 
signs as a “travesty.” 

I say to you, “Pam White,” that you’ and 
your group need to re-evaluate your methods 
of protest. Be sure that what you are doing is 
the right and fair thing to do and in the 
interest of all those concerned (or at least a 
majority). I for one think you are a bit too, 
quick to judge. Come out from behind your 
pseudonym and confront the issues honestly. 

The par course is something many large 
cities are finding to be a very useful means to 
providing for the recreational needs of a 
large variety of people with differing abilities: 
and interests. The people who organized 

and constructed the course obviously did so 
with a lot of thought and creative energy, 
and I for one can’t see where the students 
would be one bit better off without it, and I 
will continue to use what’s left of the course 
and hope that for next year it may be 
repaired and remain for all students to use 
and enjoy. 

Sincerely, 

Tom J. Shugrue 
UCSC student 
Stevenson Box 108 


HESITANT 


Dear Staff, 

1 hesitated to write this letter in re- 
sponse to the article about the par course 
in your March 5, 1981 issue because | was 
initially dumbfounded and even fearful to 
take a stand against person(s) whose extreme 
behaviour represented someone unable to 
listen to anyone else’s views and unable to 
care about anyone else’s concerns. ‘I felt 
confronted by unfeeling bullies who inumi- 
date with their close-mindedness. The inten- 
sity of this action leads me to believe these 
persons are committed to an outook from 
which there is no turning. Certainly, I was 
left with the impression there was only one 
way and that was theirs and that anyone 
else’s joy derived from a par course was of 
no concern, even inconceivable to them. 

I appreciate nature’s pristine beauty. I 
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relish the grandeur and solitude of our 
redwood forests and I have every desire to 
preserve that gift. But I don’t see the par 
course an offense against this. It is tastefully 


and naturally planted into the setting and» 


pleasing to my eye for the benefit and 
pleasure it can give, just as the playground in 
front of Thimann is. The University’s function 
is to provide services to its attendees as well 
as to consider maintaining the environment. 

I see this act as hypocrisy because it is 
violence done in the guise of concern. The 


Announcements continued 


REQUEST FOR NONRELEASE OF PUBLIC in- 
formation: April 10 is the last day to file a request for 
spring quarter. Registrar’s Office. 


FRISBEE GOLF. If you like Frisbee Golf or desire to 
learn how to play the game, meet fellow golfers at the 
East Field House parking lot at 8:30 am any or every 
Sunday morning. Everyone welcome, just come by. 


THE REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS COALITION 
of Santa Cruz is organizing a pro-choice/reproduc- 
tive rights, rally and march on May 2nd. We are also 


planning a petition drive for the month preceding the' 


march. There will be a meeting at the S.C. Women’s 
Health Collective (250 Locust St.) on Mon. April 6 at 


concept of beauty has been maligned by the 
ugliness of spirit inherent in the unreasonable-, 
ness of this destruction. These students have 
acted as thieves would—in that they have’ 
taken what is not theirs, thereby hurting their 
peers. To be considered as students and 
deserve the privilege of attending classes 
they have but one course open to them and 
that is the reimbursement to the University 
of all costs. Otherwise they have demonstrated 
their irresponsibility and have denied their 
partnership in the University. 

Sigrun Huber 


5:30 pm to organize interested people who wish to 
help with the march, rally and/or preceding petition 
drive. If you cannot attend or need more informa- 
tion, call Laura Giges or Alison, 427-3500. 


MX MISSILE AND THE ENVIRONMENT. The 
US Air Force is currently soliciting public comments 
on the draft Environmental Impact Statement for the 
MX missile system. A local nonprofit educational 
corporation is seeking UCSC students and faculty to 
participate in a multidisciplinary task force that will 
evaluate the environmental impacts of the missile 
system (reputed to be the largest construction project 
in history) and produce publishable-quality com- 
ments on the draft EIS. Get independent study credit! 
Contact Joel Weeks or Aron Roberts at 475-9687, or 
Janis Minor at 427-2441 as soon as possible. 
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All You Can Eat Mongolian B B Q 
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Local control down the drain 


Editor’s Note: The cornerstone of President Reagan’s philosophy of Ford Expressway, ripping through the heart of Chandler 


* government is decentralization: a shifting of power from Washington Park. It meant that the one block walk to Savarino’s now 


to local communities, tied to the massive withdrawal of federal funds required a 10 block roundtrip via the nearest pedestrian 
and support for unhampered private enterprise. In theory the planhas bridge. It meant that my neighbors began using the 
great appeal, but it could prove disastrous. The problem, writes PNS .expressway which separated them from each other—and 
editor Frank Viviano, is that true communities have been scarce in from the insttutions which bound them  together—to 
America ever since unhampered large scale private enterprise itself wavel to suburban shopping centers, and eventually to new 
helped launch a concentrated attack on neighborhood life in the suburban homes. 
Fifties—the President’s favorite decade. And without stable, vital | The small shops of Chandler Park were drowned in a sea 
communities, decentralization is simply a euphemism for what could of bankruptcies as business flowed down the Edsel Ford to 
be deadly social neglect. ‘ ‘supermarket chains and department stores. Among the 
victims was my family’s fruit company, which had been 
selling oranges and bananas to Detroiters for fifty years. 
By 1960, the expressway and all it represented, from 
suburban development to mass-produced, television-mar- 
keted lifestyles, had killed Chandler Park. 
Nevertheless, President Reagan often conjures up the 
Consider first a physical fact:.an area of east-side Detroit -Fifties—precisely the era in which American neighborhood 
known as Chandler Park. When I was growing up there in ‘life was most thoroughly ravaged—as a model for Amer- 
the mid-Fifties, it was a poor but vital neighborhood. 
The last time I returned to visit Chandler Park a few years breakdown. It is an ironic testament to the shortness of the 
ago, I found the house I had grown up in abandoned. Ithad national memory, which requires us to repeat the same 
been robbéd“of its copper fixtures, set afire and gutted. mistakes and relearn the same lessons with generational 
There were other houses like it, vandalized, empty and regularity. 
silent, up and down the block where my neighbors once _ Perhaps the most important of those forgotten lessons is 


by Frank Viviano 


lived the fallability of all simple, across-the-board remedies. 
Consider nowa philosophical theory: Decentralization. It . There is no denying that many of the federal experiments in 
helped elect Ronald Reagan to the presidency, largely social engineering launched in the liberal Sixties have 
because its promise to shift decision-making to the local backfired miserably. But the wild swing back to decontrol 
level was a remarkable marriage of philosophical opposites. and unhampered privatism overlooks a fundamental lesson 
Who could argue with a theory that suddenly found the _ of the conservative Fifties: Private enterprise played a major 
political Right’s demand for termination of the welfare state _ role in the destruction of American community life. Indeed, 
compatible with the Left’s insistence on “power to the a case might be made that the private-generated suburban 
people?” “revolution” is the most profound example of destruptive 
But the point of government is not philosophy. It is the social engineering the US has ever experienced. 
concrete reality embodied in places like Chandler Park. And 
long before Ronald Reagan made decentralization his war 
cry, such places had swallowed up dozens of well-meaning | JOPI N ION a 
efforts to restore the concept of community control in the 
United States. The consequences of that revolution for Chandler Park 
The pure, bleak truth is that real communities have been residets in the years following 1955 will sound grimly 
in scarce supply in this country for decades—and without familiar to most Americans. After our neighborhood en- 
them decentralization is at best a meaningless abstraction. tered its decline, we Parksiders embarked on an endless 
At worst, it could prove devastating to the chances for true _ series of relocations, to suburbs which proved only way- 
community revival. stations on the way to other suburbs; and later, to rehabili- 
There was certainly nothing abstract or meaningless tated urban townhouses if we had joined the privileged, or 
about the death of Chandler Park. The life of that neighbor through successions of decaying slums and housing projects 
hood waned with the passing of simple, unpretentious _ if we remained poor. The old patterns of segregation, which 
institutions—Savarino’s Meat Market, Henry’s Drugstore, emphasized race and nationality, gave way gradually to 
the Harper Theater, a branch library. Because we knew something superficially liberal and only by virtue of “cir- 
them and could walk to them—because they helped define cumstance” exclusive. Few blacks, after all, could afford to 
the very geography of our neighborhood—these places live in high-income apartment complexes. 
made community a palpable thing. But what linked such complexes to government-subsi- 
Then, in 1955 the highway lobby caught up with us. With —dized housing projects, and to blue or white collar suburban 
the enthusiastic prompting of the oil industry, housing developments alike, was a characteristic deadly to them all: 
developers and Detroit's own automakers, Republican profound transience in place of community. 
President Dwight Eisenhower announced a breathtaking _—‘ This is not to say that the idea of community no longer has 
$104 billion highway subsidy program. it was the largest power. In fact, its pull helps explain why so many young 
federal subsidy in history, and it helped ignite a boom that people are attracted to places like San Francisco’s North 
forever transformed the American landscape and way of life. Beach, where I now live, or to Brooklyn’s Park Slope, 
What it meant for us was the concrete arrow of the Edsel Boston’s North End and Philadelphia’s German Town. 
Cr tad 
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icans who plainly weary of the consequences of community | 


These places once had a strong community identity which 
appeals to the children of institutionalized transience. 

Sadly, however, our arrival often-means gentrification— 
soaring living costs, new social values, the departure of the 
human sources of community identity and the installation 
of yet another transient, homogeneous population. Kids 
disappear; old people disappear. The past and the future 
yield to an omnipresent, permanent “today.” Drawn by the 
need for community, aided and abetted by private real 
estate companies, private contractors, private banks and the 
profit incentive which moves them all, the gentrifiers draw 
real community to a close. 

But here in San Francisco there is also a district called the 
Ingleside which is very much a community. Population 
turnover is low and crime is exceedingly rare by local 
standards. Neither race nor wealth have much to do with 
that relative stability, however. Ingleside is basically blue 
collar, Filipino and Black: the part of town where this tourist 
mecca’s hotel maids, waitresses and short order cooks raise 
their families. There are lots of kids playing in the Ingleside 
streets, plenty of “ma and pa” grocery stores. People have a 
vested stake in keeping the Ingleside secure and friendly. 

For such neighborhoods decentralization holds real 
promise. They have an institutional structure, an identity, a 
feeling of “belonging” that keeps the process of community 
fragmentation at bay. And there is someone to pass power 
down to: a genuine local leadership, produced by the 
immediate life of the community, rather than imposed by 
municipal politics or federal agencies. 

In San Francisco’s nearby Bayshore neighborhood, re- 
members former poverty program director John Dukes, 
“The real leadership was a group of women we called ‘the 
big five.’ They knew everybody, they were plugged into all of 
the church and social groups. They could get things done 
that poiticians only dream of.” Like Ingleside, Bayshore was 
poor, non-white—and relatively crime-free, Dukes points 
out. 

But the fact is that natural, cohesive institutions, ‘big fives’ 
and functional communities are the exceptions in con- 
temporary America. What will decentralization do for the 
rest—for the condominium developments built expressly to 
serve the ethic of mobility, or for the Chandler Parks which 
have been destroyed by it? 

What will it do for San Francisco’s high-crime Tenderloin 
District, for example, where 25,000 people, many of them 
impoverished Southeast Asian refugees, attempt to build 
new lives without the benefit of language skills, dependable 
incomes, or the power attached to citizenship? Crammed 
six-to-the-room in dilapidated apartment buildings and 
residential hotels, these families earn an average of less than 
$500 per month and spend more than one-third of it on 
rent. Right now 52 percent of Tenderloin dwellers depend 
upon some form of government income subsidy, and it is 
difficult to believe that a decentralization plan tagged to 
federal austerity will improve their lives. 

In fact, whatever chance the Tenderloin might have for 
developing genuine community is directly threatened by 
the combination of unhampered corporate enterprise and 
government pullback entailed in Reagan’s decentralization 
scheme. Large-scale hotel development in the area is 
already accelerating the transience of the population by 
ng rents up and people out. And anticipated federal budget 
cuts will rescind low-income housing rehabilitation grants 
which might make the neighborhood more stable, as well as 
a $1,1 million revolving loan fund for small, mostly 
minority-owned businesses which might have emerged as 
commuity institutions. 

Sull, there is some possiblity that the Inglesides of 
America—the real communities—will become less rare in 
the years ahead, if for all the wrong reasons. Hight interest 
rates, Proposition-13-style tax measures, the energy crisis 
and other resource shortages are conspiring to make 
Americans considerably less mobile, not by choice, but by 
sheer necessity. 

Over the long run, that may mean a more stable 
neighborhood structure, a living reality which parallels our 
frustrated longing for something other than the lot of the 
permanent stranger. 

But it won’t happen overnight. Where there is no true 
community infrastructure—for the rich or the poor, for the 
suburban or the urban—wholesale decentralization is a 
policy made for the worst sort of social chaos. 

In much of America today, it is only a euphemism for 
what could prove to be deadly neglect. 

© Pacific News Service 
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Just when you thought 


it was safe... 


by Esther Williams 


Last year UCSC students, through their lack of interest, 
told the Office of Physical Education and Recreation 
(OPER) that they didn’t want a big and expensive pool on 
campus. 

The pool referendum didn’t pass last year because too few 
people voted on the referendum, but we should also hope 
that students didn’t vote because they realized that spending 
$500,000.00 ona pool didn’t make sense when there were so 
many other (and more important) things in need of money. 

This year the OPER people have dragged out the issue again. 
But this year, the reasons to vote against the pool are even 
more pressing. The price has gone up to $700,000.00 (and 
can be expected to go even higher before the thing is actually 
filled with chlorinated water), and Reagan’s economic 


_JOPINIONL_ 


cutbacks are going to fall most heavily on the people at the 
university who most need the money—financial aid stud- 
ents. 

OPER contends that the money for the pool will not come 
out of the Registration fees we all pay and thus, will not 
burden those students who get financial aid from the 
Financial Aid office. 

But if the pool referendum passes, every student will be 
compeled to pay $10.00 per quarter ($30 per year) whether 
they care to use the pool or not. I know 30 bucks out of my 
pocket is going to hurt like hell. I didn’t come here to swim, I 
came here to learn and frankly, I pesent the idea of a few 
people telling me I have to pop 30 bucks so they can enjoy 
another swimming pool. 

It is fallacious to assume that this additional fee is not 
going to make money even harder to get for financial aid 
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students and other more worthwhile objects funded by reg. 
fees—the Health Center, the Co-operative Education Office, 
the Career Plan Office, and a new Student Union building. 

OPER contends that UCSC students have a right to swim 
in a big pool. Well, I don’t see why, this isn’t a country club. 
It’s a university, and if people want to swim, they already 
have one pool on campus and several more in town (not to 
mention the biggest pool of them all—the Pacific ocean). 

Its really a question of priorities and a question of 
responsibility. It’s a question of whether students want to 
vote for their own pleasure, or whether they want to keep 
UCSC a more financially accessible institution. 

The cost of everything is going up: books, food, housing, 
gas, and entertainment, the availability of money is going 
down. Loans and financial aid are harder to get (and will be 
even harder in the years to come), jobs are scarce, and pretty 
soon only the rich will be able to afford a university 
education. I can’t believe the students of UCSC would want 
to perpetuate the economic injustices we see all around us 
right now. 

This year, the adminstration is trying to pull a fast one on 
us. In the last election, the pool referendum failed because 
only 37.6 percent of the total student body voted in the 
election, but of those voting, 1,669 (or 73.3 percent) voted in 
favor of spending the $500,000.00. 

At that time, the rule was that 50 percent plus one student 
had to vote to validate the election, two-thirds of those 
voting had to vote in affirmative in order for the measure to 
pass. Perhaps since the administration favors the pool, they 
changed the rules. Now only 25 percent of the students have 
to vote. << 

That means that 1,000people can make the other 5,000 
students pay $30 a year so those 1,000 enjoy swimming in a 
big pool. j 

Last year, we could let the pool issue slide and expect that 
the lack of turnout would kill the referendum, but this year 
with these new revised voting rules we will have to get out 
there and vote no if we want to kill this outrageous fee. 
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Disaster sale: 


all shores 


by Gary Patton 


Ronald Reagan is a super salesperson; but what he’s 
selling America is just a bill of goods. In the name of the 
“national interest,” the real interests of the ordinary people 
of this land are being betrayed. The Reagan Administra- 
tion’s action on Outer Continental Shelf Lease Sale #53 
provides a case study in special interest politics. 

The OCS Lands Act talks about oil drilling—and it talks: 


- about the national interest. The law requires that before any 


offshore production occurs, an extensive, approximately 
two-year period of study and consultation must be under- 
taken. The most comprehensive kind of environmental 
review must be done. Consultation with local and state 
governments affected by any proposed drilling must be’ 
accomplished. A finding that the proposed drilling is 
consistent with an affected state’s Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Program must be made. When that legally-mandated 
process is complete, then and only then is the Secretary of 
the Interior permitted to lease offshore tracts for oil 
exploration and production. 

In October 1980, after more than two years of study and 
consultation with affected local governments, the state 
government, citizens groups, and the oil companies, Presi- 


dent Carter’s Secretary of the Interior, Cecil Andrus, issued 
a “Notice of Sale” for OCS Lease Sale #53 which indicated 
that oil leases would be potentially available in the Santa 
Maria Basin, offshore San Luis Obispo County. The Secre- 
tary specifically excluded from the notice the basins off- 
shore Santa Cruz County, Sonoma County, Mendocino 
County, and Humboldt County. : 
There was good reason for the Secretary’s action. The 
OCS Lands Act requires ‘‘a proper balance between the 
potential for environmental damage, the potential for the 
discovery of oil and gas, and the potential for adverse impact 
on the coastal zone.” The Santa Maria Basin has 80 percent 
of the oil potential in the total lease sale area. Onshore 
facilities are available to support offshore development, and 
a pipeline could be provided for the transmission of any oil 
produced, thus reducing vastly the possibility of a catastro- 
phic oil spill, an ever-present danger when oil is transported 
by tanker or barge. None of these positive aspects exist in the 
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four northern basins. Environmentalists and local govern- 
ment officials wanted all five basins deleted. Secretary 
‘Andrus did the “balancing” required by the law, and 
,excluded the northern four. 

President Reagan’s Secretary of the Interior, James Watt, 
summarily reversed Secretary Andrus, with no new factual 
material, and on the trumped-up excuse that Governor 
Brown had “not yet had the opportunity to comment” on 
the deletion of the four northern basins. He says that this is 
in the “national interest,” and will reduce our dependence 


on foreign oil. In fact, there is no commitment to reducing - 


our dependence on foreign oil at all; the commitment is to 
the oil companies. 

Within days of Secretary Watt’s action on OCS Lease Sale 

_ #58, President Reagan acted, by executive order, to elimin- 

ate President Carter’s directive controlling temperatures in 

public buildings. That single act by President Reagan cost 

America 300,000 to 400,000 additional barrels of oil a day— 
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more than will be produced by Lease Sale #53.,-President 
Reagan also promptly announced cutbacks in aid to transit 
systems. He proposes ending aid to railroads. He wants to 
decrease the already-meager funding given to develop solar 
energy. He wants to eliminate the Solar Energy and 
Conservation Bank, and decrease loans to develop alcohol 
and biomass energy sources. 

A plausible case can be made that offshore oil production 
is vitally needed, in the “national interest,” because it is 
critically important that this nation reduce its dependence 
on foreign oil. A unified strategy to reduce our energy 
dependence would be well worth pursuing—but don’t be 
fooled. Our supersalesperson President is passing off as “in 
the national interest” a leasing program for northern 
California which will vastly increase existing air pollution 
level; result in four major oil spills of “over 1000 barrels” 
during the life of the drilling; require major industrial 
development of areas like Davenport, to support offshore 
production; and pose a signficant threat to our fishing and 
tourism industry. Production offshore Santa Cruz and the 
other northern basins will not justify pipeline development, 
and so the more hazardous barge and tanker method of 
getting the oil out will have to be used. 

Is this the “balance” required by law? no—clearly not 
when it is seen as part of the overall Reagan plan for energy, 
which does not address our dependence on foreign oil, but 
only the desire of the oil companies for greater profits. What 
we witness in the actions of James Watt is a capitulation to 
special interests, done in the name of the national good. 
OCS #53 provides a case study of what will be the modus 
operandi of our salesperson President, in every arena in which 
he acts: talk about the national interest; serve the special 
interests! 

There should be no honeymoon for Ronald Reagan. We 
must begin, now, letting America know that what we’re 
being sold is not the genuine article, but a bill of goods. V 


This article first appeared in Soundings, the People’s Democratic 
Club newsletter. 
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The fiscal 
CriS1S 
of war 


by Dave Phillips 


Somewhere in Washington, DC, there is a document 
which describes the plans to restore a peacetime draft. The 
document is top secret, and only a few trusted people have 
seen it, but it exists. The draft is coming. 

It takes no inside connections to know about the docu- 
ment, and nobody has violated a single security oath. 
Instead, pure logic demonstrates that the decision has 
already been made. One can deduce the existence of the 
document from information already released to the public. 

Consider the following: 

@ Reagan plans to increase the military budget by seven 
percent a year, above inflation, for the next four years. This 
will increase military spending from one-fourth to one-third 
of the federal budget. This is the largest peacetime increase 
in US history; it will increase the need for military personnel 
at a similar rate. 

@The Army is now slated to get 720 Abrams tanks, 
complete with on-board computer, at a sticker price of $2.6 
million (each); It is also going for new transport helicopters, 
anti-aircraft missiles and anti-aircraft tanks. For these and 
other ventures, highly skilled personnel are vital—you just 
don’t turn over a $2.6 million tank to a high school dropout. 
Yet of the new volunteers for the Army in 1979 (according to 
James Fallow in the latest Atlantic), three percent had “some” 
college training. Forty-one percent of the same volunteers 
were high school dropouts. 
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Just how bad is the shortage ot trained personnel? 
Consider the following statement by Fallows: 

In 1980, of the 100,860 men who were serving their first term as 
enlistees in the “combat arms” of the Army...how many had degrees 
from any college, of any quality, anywhere in the United States? 
Twenty-five. Not 25 percent, but twenty-five people... Of the 340,000 
enlisted men in the entire Army who in 1980 were serving their first 
term, a total of 276 had college degrees. 

In other words, the average recruit is less and less able to meet the 
demands of a changing, increasingly electronic warfare. Not nly that; 
units are under strength and the Ready Reserves have shrunk by 80 
percent in the last 10 years. 
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In other words, the average recruit is less and less able to 
meet the demands of a changing, increasingly electronic 
warfare. Not only that; units are under strength and the 
Ready Reserves have shrunk by 80 percent in the last ten 
years. 

@ The Navy is short of personnel, too. It now lacks some 
20,000 petty officers. The current plans to increase the Navy 
by 150 ships will create a demand for an additional 100,000 to 
150,000 skilled petty officers. 

@ The Air Force needs hundreds of additional pilots and 
technicians to service the gadgets it already has. But current 
plans call for more F-14, F-15, F-16, and F-18 fighters, as 
well as a new bomber and the gargantuan MX missile 
system. 

@ Planned pay increases won't solve the problem. The 17 
percent raise planned for this year may help attract more 
unskilled recruits—at present, the cannon fodder ranks are 
on food stamps. But the need is for skilled personnel, and the 
military would go broke if it tried to match salaries there 
with the private sector. For example, the key technicians for 
repair diagnosis on F-15s—which are out of order 40 
percent of the time—make one-third of what they would 
command in the private sector. 

What do all these statistics mean? Very simply, that the 
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UCSC students are now eligible 
for membership in the 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 
membership and share draft accounts are 
available in the Carriage House. 


Reagan administration is planning to expand the military. 


even though, at current levels, it has no way of meeting 
personnel shortages. In other words, it is facing a dilemma 
with two possible solutions: 

First, the administration plans to scare the Russians with 
ships, tanks, and planes which have no crews. 

Second, the administration can order the new hardware in 
confidence, knowing it will get the people it needs by 
drafting them. 

“There you have it. In case you haven’t had a cup of coffee 


yet this morning, I'll make the point again: the current plans 
to increase military spending make no sense whatsoever, 
unless a decision to restore the draft has already been made. 

So why haven’t they bothered to tell us? Certainly not for 
security reasons—the Russians would gain little from the 
knowledge, and already think of us as war-crazed galoots. 
Instead, it would seem, the point is to hide the news from 
the American people. After all, Reagan has a budget to push 
through Congress, and it’s best to fight one battle at a time. 
His efforts are already being slightly disturbed by El 
Salvador, and another big distraction could really mess 
things up. In addition, the longer you put off announcing 
the new draft, the less time the opposition has to get ready. 

Even so, they’ve been dropping a few generous hints. For 
example, Reagan the candidate was against registration; 
Reagan the President has decided to keep it. And officials 
have promised that a draft would be resumed “only if it were 
needed.” Well, it’s already needed, even before the massive 
increase in spending; so they could start the draft tomorrow 
and not break their promise. 

It would seem that Reagan’s determination to play global 
cop carries with it a peacetime draft, in not more than a year 
or so. So the cat’s out of the bag, top secret or not. Just 
think, the only people who know are a few officials in 
Washington, and now—thanks to a bit of simple deductive 
logic—the whole UCSC campus. Feel privileged? In any 
case, there’s no reason not to spread the word. 


Dave Phillips is a lecturer on campus and a member of the New 
Amencan Movement. . 
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|Paper 
continued 


week in January of “credible intelligence” 
showing large amounts of sophisticated wea- 
pons in the hands of the guerrillas as they 
opened their offensive. 

These intelligence reports were a major 
factor in the Carter Administration’s decision 
to resume “lethal” aid— shipments of guns, 
ammunition and helicopters—but coupled 
to an insistence on the continuation of 
reform programs and a junta crackdown on 
human rights atrocities in the military. 

In the meantime, the Salvadoran military 
fought the guerrillas to a standstill in late 
January. The Administration assailed Cuba 
and other communist counties for providing 
weapons, while noting that Nicaragua had 
expressed its own willingness to prevent 
arms shipments through its territory. There 
was no sabre-rattling, no mention of the 
Soviet Union or East-West confrontation. 

The new information on the nature of the 
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Cuban and Soviet support of the arms 
traffic, Pastor said, “did not change my view 
of the nature of the guerrilla movement— 
that they are an indigenous movement 
strongly supported by the Soviets and Cubans, 
but not pawns.” 

The difference between the Carter and 
Reagan Administration interpretation of the 
information, he said, is that “They say the 
Cubans are directing it all. We say it is led, 
organized and directed by the Salvadorans, 
and that the Soviets and Cubans are support- 
ing it. Even if the Soviet Union and Cuba 
went away, the problem would not go away. 
That’s because the problem is primarily an 
indigenous one which the Cubans and the 
Soviets are exploiting for their own ends.” 

Nevertheless, on the basis of the White 
Paper the Reagan Administration announced 


it would send in more military advisors and 


25 million in additional military aid. 


In historical terms, the White Paper and 
its support documents could become the 
functional equivalent of President Johnson’s 
now-discredited reports to Congress of North 
Vietnamese attacks on US patrol boats, 
which led to the Gulf of Tonkin resolution in 
1964—and eventually to the War in Vietnam. 

Before taking office, Reagan and Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig signalled their 
desire to act immediately and to put sub- 
stance into the tough, anti-Soviet rhetoric of 
the campaign. President Reagan “would 
draw the line at the first opportunity against 
Soviet adventurism” in the Third World, 
Reagan officials said in background briefings. 

The fight between guerrillas clearly identi- 
fied as leftists and a US-backed regime in 
Salvador was made to order. It was, one 
Reagan official told a reporter, “a fortuitous 
combination of coincidence and circum- 
stances.” Vv 
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with rice 

WEDNESDAY...CHILE RELLENO CASSAROLE $1.50 
with chips 

THURSDAY..... CURRIED TOFU w/ VEGETABLES $1.95 


served with rice 
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with salsa, onions, (Sour cream on request) and chips 
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Corps volunteers are never out of place. Whether it's Improving fish 
harvests In Fiji or neighborhood health care in Fort Wayne, our volun 
teers help thousands of poor communities in the U.S. and over 60 


developing nations. If you ve got skills or are willing to learn some, join 


us. Have we got a place for you! 
COMING TO UC SANTA CRUZ APRIL 13-15 


Meanwhile, you can get advance information about Peace 
Corps and VISTA opportunities this summer,fall and winter by 
filling out the postcard inserted in this issue of City on a Hill 
(no stamp needed). Our Bernice Nelson will be happy to put 
you in the picture. 
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Plant closures: 


Out of the blast furnace, 


into the fire 


by Roberta Lynch 


Not long ago the New York Times Magazine printed one of 
its rare “human interest’ articles—an in-depth look at 
Barberton, Ohio. The piece told how the town was facing the 
loss of its industrial base—tire manufacture—with a brave 
smile and.a stout heart. It might have gone over well in 
Manhattan, but I couldn’t imagine anybody buying this tale 
in Chicago or Detroit or Youngstown. Experience in these 
and other cities and towns strewn across what was nce our 
industrial heartland have dramatically demonstfated that 
the aftermath of a plant closing is a deadly piece of 
business—killing off faith in the future, community stability, 
and even human beings. 

Our new president has made something of 4 career of 
enshrining the past—some might even say reinventing the 
past. His speeches hearken back to a mythic goJden age of 
small shopkeepers, white picket fences, and invisible mino- 
rities. This kind of empty rhetoric might be passed off as the 
coinage of political communication in Americ today were it 
not for the way that he has sought ‘to lik it to certain 
elements that have in fact been central‘o our heritage. 

Peace, family, neighborhood, religion, work—those are 
the themes that Reagan’s initial campaign salvo claimed and 
that he has reiterated in the ensuigg months. They represent 
a cogent statement not of politi€al issues, but of the essential 
foundations of most people’s lives, and for that reason carry 
an emotional So an beyond the normal election verbiage. 

Yet it*can ‘only be a dangerous naivete or a cynical 
dishonesty that leads Mr. Reagan to portray himself as a 
defender of these elements. For the simple fact is that he 
comes to office in the midst of an enormous shift in our 
patterns of life and work—a shift that is destroying the very 
institutions that he claims to revere, and a shift that he shows 
every sign of accelerating. 

Our industrial base in in crisis. The manufacturing 
industries that have sustained our economy —and shaped or 
identity —for the better part of a century are in decline. The 
failure to modernize combined with the search for ever 
higher profits and ever cheaper labor have led American 
capital to shift investment abroad or to concentrate on high- 
return ventures within our borders. The impact of this 
“disinvestment” has been one of the best-kept secrets of 
recent history. 


Like some haywire Frankenstein monster lumbering 
across our country, the logic of multi-national capitalism is 
destroying our communities and unsettling our most basic 
social and economic arrangements. And yet this drastic 
alteration in our entire social fabric is carefully avoided in all 
the talk of a “new beginning.” If we are beginning something 
new, then something old must. be ending—and that is 
precisely the issue that our president and his advisors would 
prefer to avoid with all the talk of tax cuts and budget cuts. 
For what is being phased out of existence is the complex 
nexus of family, neighborhood, religion and work that has 
provided the framework in which most people live out their 
lives—our communities. 

This change might have been left hidden away in the 
corporate boardrooms and presidential chambers were it 
not for its profound impact on daily life. But beginning with 
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Youngstown, Ohio and spreading to other areas, there has 
been a determination to expose the human dimension of 
this false “realism” and to resist its implementation. Com- 
munity organizations, churches and unions have joined 
together to protest the closing down of our industry, to point 
out the devastation that results, and to demand a re- 
examination of the policies that foster the process. 

While government has pretended to a kind of blind 
neutrality on this trend—laying the blame at the door of an 
uncontrollable market economy—the picture that has begun 
to emerge in the light of greater public scrutiny is a very 
different one. Under Carter, the President’s Commission 
for National Agenda for the ’80s actually recommended that 
the federal government should seek to foster the decline of 
our older industrial areas by encouraging the transfer of 
resources—both material and human—to the southwest. 

Now, under Reagan, it looks as if this approach will 
quickly be put into effect. According to a number of 
Congresspeople from the Northeast and Midwest, Reagan's 
proposed budget cuts show a definite bias in favor of the 
south and will likely have the heaviest consequences for 
those older areas of the nation that are already suffering 
from the loss of jobs and tax revenues. 

Moreover, even as this debate begins to emerge into the 
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“We're doing a fine job on the economy—you 
people need to have the proper perspective, 
and see these figures as | do.” 


public eye, it largely takes the form of pitting one area of the 
country against the other. Few of our elected officials have 
been willing to ask the far more basic questions of investment 
policy—those that deal with the flight of capital abroad and 
the shift toward a service/technology economy in the United 
States, 

Reagan’s proposed “industrial policy’”—massive and 
unrestricted tax write-offs will do nothing to address the 
industrial decline of our own nation. In fact, his proposals 
in their present form, will likely only hasten that decline. 

With it will inevitably come the further deterioration of 
our communities—the further destructionof people’s lives. 
No amount of empty homage to peace, family, neighborhood, 
religion and work will be able to long conceal the fact that 
these are the elements most imperiled by this process. 

The question is whether those people and institutions 
most affected will be able to move beyond local resistance to 
develop a larger strategy and to begin to have a national 


impact. Only by their combined activity can this process be 


challenged. As one unemployed steelworker put it: “I feel 
like this country is going backwards. It’s not what they 
promised us. You work your whole life and then you’re left 
with nothing to show for it. Somebody’s got to try to turn it 
around. Maybe it’s us.” 


Roberta Lynch is active in the New American Movement, a democratic 
socialist organization. ©In These Times. ' 


FACULTY AND RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 
DO YOU HAVE ANSWERS TO THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS? YOU MAY USE YOUR BOOKS. 
PROPOSALS DUE MAY 1, 1981. 


. What will be the effect of oil deregulation on Califor- 
nia’s agricultural sector? 

. Given the state’s natural resources, what is the 
maximum population California can support? 

. Compare the costs and benefits of high energy 
agriculture to low energy agriculture, taking into 
consideration total food and profit value. 

. How do other industrialized, capitalist countries 
(e.g. Germany) finance mass housing? 

. What large scale applications of solar energy are 
possible for California (aside from residential)? 

. What actions could the state take, including legisla- 
tion and general strategy, that would assist 
enterprises, including our ports, that are engaged in 
international trade? 

. What are the health effects of solid waste disposal? 
How may it be used as an energy source, and what 
other alternative uses exist and are feasible? 

. What actions has California taken to support it’s 
small businesses? What additional actions could 
be taken? 

IF YOU HAVE OTHER/BETTER QUESTIONS WITH 
DIFFERENT ANSWERS, FEEL FREE TO WRITE TO US. 
YOUR IDEAS WILL BE EVALUATED BY THE 
CALIFORNIA POLICY SEMINAR, A JOINT UC-STATE 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAM. THE MOST PROMISING 
PROPOSALS WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR FUNDING 
AT $50,000 OVER A TWO-YEAR PERIOD. 


for further information, call (415) 642-5514 or write to 
the CALIFORNIA POLICY SEMINAR, Institute of 
Governmental Studies, 109 Moses Hall, 

Berkeley, CA 94720 
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Pornography in perspective, part III 


The selling of the child 


by De Clarke 


When feminists a decade ago first began to protest pornography, their 
outcry was against the routine, soul-destroying objectification of 


women’s faces and bodies, not simply the representation of sexual. 


violence....We need to keep the continuum always before us —from the 
creation of the white doll-woman to the present vogue for blond child- 
pornography models... —Adrienne Rich 


Most women take little interest in pornography and 
seldom look at it—perhaps because it is too painful a sight. 
Some of us, when we walk by an “adult” bookshop or hear 
the word “pornography” in passing, tend to visualize the 
maternally-fixated “dirty pictures” of the ’40s and 50s: 
torso shots of huge-breasted women with vacant, robotic 
smiles. 

We are unprepared, then, for what we see when we finally 
examine modern porn in this country—when we tour the 
shops, go to the films, read the magazines. We are not 
prepared for the barrage of vicious and sadistic images 
which then assail us; and we are not prepared to see so many 
images of children. 

The use of children in “soft-core” porn has been gradual- 
ly legitimized— mainly by Playboy—by various means, Fairy 
tales, with all their childhood associations, were rewritten 
into graphically-illustrated pornographic fables and pre- 
sented as “humor;” favorite Playboy fairy tale themes were 
the molestation of Red Riding Hood by the wolf, the Seven 
Dwarves rapifig SnoW White, étc. These ugly ideas were 
presented in the all-sanctioning sugar coating of the Joke, so 
that the reader’s natural and socialized distaste for them 
could be short-circuited—and of course, anyone who 
objected could be accused of having no sense of humor (a fate 
worse than death!). 

Another legitimizing device used by Playboy to sanction 
the eroticization and abuse of children was the practice of 
dressing adult female models in litde-girl clothes and posing 
them with toys, teddy bears, and such. In November of 1971 
the caption to a Playboy feature photo (of a model “asleep” 
under Mickey Mouse sheets holding a Raggedy Ann doll) 
read, “Baby Doll. It’s easy to feel paternalistic to the cuddly 
type above. Naturally she digs forceful father figures, so 
come on strong, Big Daddy.” (note here the use of 

“naturally” (!)—and the passing mention of “force.”) 

Pedophilia (sexual obsession with young children) went 
from being the “twisted” taste of freaks, pandered to only by 
the sleaziest enterprises, to being the latest facet of the 
famous Playboy lifestyle. Production of keddie porn stepped 
up in the less “respectable” echelons of the porn world; and 
major TV and magazine advertisers were not slow to fall in 
with the trend. 

A recent TV ad for Vivitar lenses shows a “professional 
photographer for Playboy” taking pictures of a minimally- 
clothed model while extolling the many virtues of Vivitar. 
The scene then instantly changes to show us a“‘family man” 
taking pictures of his bikini-clad six-or seven-year old 
daughter, who is posing “sexily” in close imitation of the 
adult model. 

Perhaps the juxtaposition seems a little subtle. Consider 
Baby Soft cosmetics, which ran a full-page magazine ad ofa 
girl of about eight made up to look like Marilyn Monroe and 
holding a teddy bear; the ad promises that the cosmetics will 
“give you that clean irresistible baby smell...” 

Itis consistently typical of such mainstream ads, as well as 
glossy and not-so-glossy porn publications, that they show 
the sexually molested or molestable child as seductive, 
aggressive, and manipulative; essentially, as being the real 


° 


molester, for her own pleasure. “Classic” artists like Dostoevsky, 
the painters Poussin and Balthus, noted photographers 
O.G. Rejlander and David Hamilton, all portrayed little 
girls as wanton, almost cannibalistic harlots pursuing adult 
men and entrapping them into sex. 

For perspective: 

Children as young as six months have been raped by 
adult men in America. The UCLA Monthly in 1977 reported 
an alarming increase in the incidence of oral VD in children 
under five who had been infected by older male relatives or 
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family friends. Some children subjected to forcible pene- 
tration by adult men suffer severe injury, including perma- 
nent deformation or even total obliteration of the anal- 
genital tract. Some, like some raped women, die of their 
‘wounds. 

The molestation and rape of children, and the little-girl- 
vamp, meanwhile remain a popular topic for mainstream 
masculine humor. Hustler magazine for years ran a feature 
called “Chester the Molester” in which the hero, Chester, 
molested a different little girl each month for the reader’s 
enjoyment. When the real-life rape of an eight-year-old 
inspired weathercaster Tex Antoine to the clever commen t; 
“Confucius say if rape inevitable, relax and enjoy it,” his 
employers did not see fit to penalize him in any way for this 
brutality. 

One consequence of the legitimization of pedophilia and 
its glamorization in the best-selling “men’s” magazines is 
the expansion of the child pornography and prostitution 
market. Production of porn paperbacks describing incest 
and child rape is now carried on in writing “‘factories” wheré 
mediocre talents can make a living producing text ona fixed 
daily schedule. Ron Sproat, a writer who did just this 
(briefly, before he walked out) described the official formula 
he was instructed to use: “I was given a guideline. It said, 
‘Emphasis on the innocence of children and the lechery of 
adults. Boys from six to thirteen and girls from six to fifteen. 
Emphasize hairlessness—tiny privates...’ ” 

Al Goldstein’s Screw magazine is now advertising for little- 
girl models; impoverished families have been known to 
force their children into modeling. The SF Chronicle, (Oct. 


25, 1977) reported that some parents appeared in movies 
and photographs with their children. One 11-year-old girl, 
on being ordered to submit to sex with a 40-year-old man, 
ran crying to her mother, “I can’t do it!’ Her mother 
replied, “You have to do it. We need the money.” Hustler 
magazine runs a competition for the best (i.e. most porno- 
graphic) picture of a wife, girlfriend, or daughter of the reader, 
with a cash prize or “honorable” mention. 

Economic incentives, including desperation, force many 
runaway children into the expanding child prostitution 
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trade—a modern-day slave trade. It seems that in the 
corporate state, if there is a demand for something on the 
part of men with money, the demand will be met: and more 
and more, moneyed men are demanding children to rape 


and otherwise abuse. An international industry has grown | 


up around that demand. 

In Sweden, where 30 million copies of pornographic 
magazines are sold annually (to only 4 million men), there is 
a steady traffic in Asian refugee children for the use of 
Swedish men. In America, where the molestation of a little 
girl occurs once every ten minutes, perhaps $1 billion of the 
$2.5 billion porn industry is in “ chicken” or child porn; most 
of this lucrative genre focuses on incestuous rape; almost all 
cases of incest in this country involve the rape of a younger 
female family member by an older male. 

Los Angeles police estimate that 30,000 children a year in 
LA alone are sexually exploited; in the country as a whole, 
over 1.5 million children a year (under 16) are provided for 
the use of American men. And every year there are another 
million or so runaways—many fleeing sexual abuse at home. 

The real conditions under which child prostitutes live are 
disguised and distorted by hard and soft core porn, again 
relying on the baby-harlot image we have seen before. Pretty 
Baby, for example, a film produced mainly to exploit child 
star Brooke Shields’ preteen body, represents the life ofa 12- 
year-old whore, Violette, as one of indulgence, beauty, and 
luxuary. She is shown seducing and manipulating an adult 
man. There could be no greater willful lie about the reality of 
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Spirit, strength, & subtlety 


The Black woman’s heritage 


by Pamela Douglas 


There is a story that Black women tell each other, about an 
old slave who could finally take no more abuse. I plan to tell 
it to my own daughter, who will turn 21 in the year 2000— 
not because it says something about violence, but because it 
has to do with the refusal to die. 

And I hope she accepts this difficult legacy not as a burden 
but as a trust. 

The old woman, according to this story, was plowing in 
the field when an overseer came by and reprimanded her for 
being so slow. Then he lashed her severely with a whip for 
having the temerity to talk back. The woman, it is said, 
picked up her hoe and killed him with it. Whatever the odds, 
she had decided to take control of her own life. 

The old woman with the hoe lives secretly in many of us, 
still fighting, though in subtler, more legal ways. 

Today she’s a 60-year-old lightly touching the corsage that 
a community center gave her for 25 years of service, as she 
listens to the keynote speech at the annual fundraising 
dinner. The speaker will call her to the platform next, she 
thinks, and she feels embarrassed. She’s only done what had 
to be done. She ran the office, answered the phones, gave 
out donated turkeys on holidays, listened to the troubles of 
the young, and lately listened much more to the troubles of 
the old. And most of all, she was always, dependably, there. 

Around 1969, a lot of money came to the center, and with 
it men with tides like Director and Deputy Director, who 
trade salaries that seemed fabulous to her. They made her 
“secretary” and she did all the work for them. Their pictures 
appeared in the papers, although hers never did. 

Then, one day around 1974, the money stopped and the 
men with the titles disappeared. And quietly she and other 
women like her simply continued the work that had never 
really ended. 

Twenty years ago, when she was 40 and a devoted follower 
of Martin Luther King, she’d hoped that by 1980 centers like 
hers would no longer be needed, that Blacks would have 
been truly “lifted up.” But now she’s settling in for another 
20 years. 

The spirit of the old woman with the hoe also persists in a 
19-year-old at the door to her first job. She stands surrounded 
by the ghosts of her mothers. She’s the beginning: the first of 
her mother’s children to finish high school and who didn’t 
have to learn to recognize the word “colored” on a 
bathroom door. The pay is barely over the minimum wage, 
the office is dingy, the hours are long and there’s little 
chance for advancement. But to her it’s a start. 


Where to go for help 


And the old woman with the hoe is a mother, sitting with 
her seven-year-old at the kitchen table in the evening, 
teaching the lesson that wasn’t taught in school. How could 
it have been, with 40 students in each class and the halls 
patrolled by policemen because drugs are sold there and 
violence is endemic? She remembers her own mother 
teaching her this way and wonders if, one day, her daughter 
will have to sit at a table like this and teach her grandchild, 
too. 


© Pacific News Service 


who are Black, women comprise fully half. : 
But the story of Black women is a great deal more than the 
story of successful professionals, and in fact, the attention 
accorded to these most visible tokens of success obscures the 
enormity of the challenge facing the vast majority of Black 
women in America. “We begin to see two Black nations: one, 
the Black poor; and the other, doing increasingly well,” 
explains Eleanor Holmes Norton. “Black male-female 
households under age 40 are at economic parity with whites. 


Black women are leaders in the ’8Os because they 
walk paths cut by generations of Black women— 
and because absolute necessity demands it 


And the woman with the hoe is a professional at the height 
of her career, in a richly-appointed corporate office. Affirm- 
ative Action opened the doors of an Ivy League college to 
her, but she knows she has only limited power. So her battles 
are small and carefully chosen. Like the other women, she 
feels she’s on the front lines of a battle, alone against an 
army. And she can’t, she won’t, give up. 

Black women are emerging as leaders in the Eighties 
because they’re walking in the paths cut by generations of 
Black women—and because absolute necessity demands it. 

Jan Douglass, Director of the Community Relations 
Department and the Commission on the Status of Women 
for Atlanta, Georgia, expresses a common fear among 
Blacks as the economy continues to skid and cutbacks in 
social programs are planned: “The Eighties are going to be a 
monster,” she says. “It will be so bad for the Black 
community that we women are going to have to be strong.” 

Eleanor Holmes Norton, former Commissioner of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) agrees. 
She points out that 40 percent of Black households are now 
headed by women, and 50 percent of all Black children are 
brought up solely by women. The Black community, she 
says, has imparted the task of building for the future to its 
women—‘“and they are doing it alone.” 

Some of that building process can be watched on the 
public stage, where Black women play an increasingly 
important political role. In California, for example, four of 
the six Blacks elected to the state legislature from Los 
Angeles are women. And of all statewide elected officials 


These are mostly people with educations. However, the 
Black community income as a whole has decreased. The 
reason has been the growth of Black female-headed house- 
holds.” 

Contronted with the need to raise children alone, them- 
selves often barely more than teenagers who became 
pregnant in high school and dropped out, these mothers 
must do the best they can in a difficult situation. And if many 
of them are “emerging” in the process, it is not as lawyers or 
politicians or artists—but as clerical workers. 

“In a single generation,” says Norton, “the Black women’s 
occupation has changed from domestic worker to clerical 
worker.” For many Blacks, she adds, “it’s a big step up from 
a rural area ora city ghetto not to have to go into somebody’s 
kitchen to work.” 

But that may not necessarily mean great progress. “The 
clerical area is now the major area of discrimination,” 
according to Norton, whose term at EEOC brought signi- 
ficant reforms in the discrimination complaint process. “In 
man cases,” she says, “women could get more money 
sweeping floors. Black women have a disproportionate stake 
in clerical work, because they often have no other options...” 

For a time, it looked as though the women’s movment 
might provide an answer, but many Black women have 
reached the same conclusion as Jan Douglass: The coalition 
just doesn’t work. “The sexist behavior in the Black 
community is coming out of powerlessness, not powerful- 
ness,” she observes. “The fundamental difference is that 
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Changing channels to halt sexual harassment 


by Rita Zeidner 


Sexual harassment is understood to mean an attempt to coerce an 
unwilling person into a sexual relationship, or to subject a person to 
unwanted sexual attention, or to punish a refusal to comply. Such 
coercion ts espectally pernicious within the university community when 
an individual who serves in a supervisory function or has educational 
or institutional responsibility for others uses his or her position of 
authority to coerce an employee, faculty member, or student into a 
sexual relationship. Harassment is understood to include a wide range 
of behavior from the actual coercing of sexual relations to the forcing of 
sexual attentions, verbal or physical, on an unwilling recipient. [May 
1980 statement by the Committee on Sexual Harassment] 

Following through on its fact-finding commitments, the 
Chancellor’s Committee on Sexual Harassment has been 
meeting with groups of faculty, staff and students in order to 
get a broader sense of the sexual harassment problem on 
campus. The Committee has already met with student 
groups, steno pool employees, preceptors and counselors, 
and will be meeting with Boards of Study members in the 
sprine 


In response to several students’ reports of being sexually 
harassed by faculty members, the committee was formed 
last year to research the problem and to act in an advocacy 
and educative capacity. 

Individuals with complaints of sexual harassment can 
report them to any of the students, faculty or staff members 
on the committee. If the person filing the complaint prefers 
an informal procedure, a member of the committee will 


Informal complaints are anonymous, thus the 
committee can also act on a third party’s 
complaint about harrassment. 


approach the offender to discuss the complaint. Since the 
person who filed the informal complaint remains anony- 
mous, and no record is made of the meeting, the committee 
may also act upon third-party complaints of sexual harass- 
ment. Under the formal procedures, the individual filing 


the complaint must sign a statement that leads to an 
investigation of events surrounding the incident. A formal 


grievance involves the victim’s cooperation and participation 
in the investigative procedures since the complaintant may 
need to be identified to the accused offender. 

Any one of the committee members is willing to hear a 
complaint with complete confidentiality and be as infor- 
mative and supportive as possible. — 

The following is a list of membership for 1980/81: 
Olga Euben, Admissions Office, Central Services, 2374/2131" 
Gillian Greensite, Rape Prevention Education Program, 
Cowell Student Health Center, 2721/2628* 

John Kitsuse, Stevenson College, 4370/2688* 

Helene Moglen (Chair), Kresge College, x2696 

Shawn Roberts, Merrill College, 2873* 

Daniel Schorr, Kresge College, 2071* 

Tilly Shaw, Kresge College, 4697/2781 * 

Michael Tanner, Applied Sciences Building, 2263/2562* 
Mary Beth Wadding, Crown College, 2665* 

Rita Zeidner, Kresge College, 2071* 

Adrienne Zihlman, Clark Kerr Hall, 4467/2900°* 
“Message Phone Number v 
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Before You Buy... 

It’s important to compare prices and ask questions 
before purchasing a stereo system. Go ahead and check 
out the new equipment dealers, then come to the 
Wizard and get something comparable for a fraction of 
the price. Because we deal exclusively in used equip- 
ment our stock changes almost daily. If we don’t have 
what you want today, we will next week. The new dealer 
will still stock the same equipment months from now. 
Take your time and buy what you really want at the best 
price. All equipment warrantied. 
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Brandeis University 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


; ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SEMESTER IN ISRAEL 


What does it offer you? 
li * a semester of study in Israel in the spring term 
’ course work in English in archaeology, both history 
and methodology, and in related fields 
several weeks of active participation in an 
on-going dig 
R study tours to important archaeological sites 
d * optional language study in Hebrew or Arabic 


Application deadline: November 1 


i, For further information, see your study 
\j abroad advisor or write: 
is E(Y.. Office of Intemational Programs. 
4 { wet Brandeis University. 
: : Ig} ~“Waltham, MA 02254 
t a 617- 647-2422 
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Brandeis University admits students of any roce, color, national 


Or ethnic origin, sex, age or handicap to all Its programs 
and actties. 


| Physicists: 
Ready To Begin Your 
: Career In Electronics? 


Then talk with Watkins-Johnson Company on 
Tuesday, April 14, 1981. W-J offers many oppor- 
tunities for career growth in microwave electronics 
at our growing facility in Scotts Valley. We offer 
the same benefits and technical challenge as com- 
Panies in the Santa Clara Valley without the long 
commute. 
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Emphasis is on analog circuitry in the areas of thin 
film, narrowband, and fixed tuned oscillators. 
Qualified candidates will have a BA in Physics or 
equivalent technical degree. Our outstanding 
benefits package includes: 


@2-4 weeks annual vacation 

© Medical, dental, life and LTD 
insurance 

© 100% educational assistance 


SIGN UP NOW IN THE CAREER PLANNING 
CENTER! Or send your resume to: 


r.§ Watkins-Johnson Company 
Bf 440 Mount Hermon Road 
Scotts Valley, CA 95066 


Equal Opportunity Employer m/f/h. 


Travelogue 


A woman who takes no shit 


by Tc Golez 


Sometimes what’s needed is to be a daughter again. For: 


that and other reasons—the weather, warm sand, a change 
of scene—I was getting off of a Greyhound bus in downtown 
San Diego for a spring break vacation. Having grown up in 
that bastion of conservatism and Navy-ness, I was prepared 
to be hassled by some sailor who’d been stuck on a ship for 
too many months. So, from the door of the Grey dog I put 
forth my best air of “I’m a woman who won't take shit, so 
don’t fuck with me.” Happily, no verbal assaults were 
hurled my way as I walked the neon-lit streets and boarded 
the local bus which would take me to my suburban village. 
“Hmmmm, maybe those martial arts lessons are paying 
off.” 

As I settled into my seat and watched the bus fill with 
sailors going back to their base after some recreation in the 
city, I was reassured that San Diego and its many young navy 
men have not risen above traditional American sexim. I and 
the rest of the passengers were treated to loud tales of 
national and sexual chauvinism across the border in Tijuana 
where “all those Mexicans just want to rip you off.” One 
man told of his experience with a “whore” who “ made that 
sucker do all kinds of tricks, but she just couldn’t quite pull it 
off.” His buddies chortled in empathy as I thought to 
myself, “It figures.” I wondered who he was trying to kid, 
blaming his impotence. on the expertise of the hooker. 
There was more talk, the likes of, “Hey, didya see that 

‘stripper...the way she waved her tits around, whew.” 
Another woman boarded the bus and was greeted with low 
murmurings and appraising eyes. 

As I left the bus, my arms unburdened, a man reached 
over to open the back door for me. Usually, not one to make 
an issue of who opens the door for whom, this act pissed me 
off. In the context of this crowd, this environment, it was yet 
another message that 1 was weak because I was a woman: I 
was a woman. It’s hard to be sympathetic towards impres- 
sionable young men caught up in the macho-military 
machine when one must put up with behavior like the 
above. 

Yeah, I didn’t get hassled, but I was reminded that UC 
and even the town of Santa Cruz is indeed unique in its 


degree of feminist consciousness. And, that you don’t have 
to be directly insulted to be informed that much of the male 


population still regards women as pieces of ass, nothing 
more. 


This Saturday, April 4, one of the finest nearby 
exemplars of a certain breed of rock-and-roll purism will 
be doing her first publicized gig. De Clarke, that elfin 
godchild of David Bowie, Pete Townshend, St. Brigid, 
and the Goddess Ishtar incarnate as a London punk, will 
sear and soothe the Santa Cruz ear beginning around 8 
pm at the Women’s Coffeehouse. In this particular set, 
she’s banked the electric fires a bit with some particularly 
intriguing ventures into other genres, however; British 
folk song, jazz, rag, and a Motown edge have found their 
way into the selection of songs Clarke will present in what 
many men could well regret is a female-only environment, 
at the YWCA at the corner of Walnut and Chestnut streets 
downtown. But Springsteen’s “I’m a Rocker” could be 
sung with equal truth by Ms. Clarke—if she doesn’t keep 
getting pulled away from her guitar and synthesizer by 
newspapers, feminist scholarly journals and others eager 
for her—her linguistic erudition—it would be easy to 
imagine her compelling figure occupying part of the 
spotlight in Rock-and-Roll’s Future. 

Also part of Women’s Coffeehouse activity that evening 
will be poetry written and read by Ellen Settenducati. 


—Kerry Anna Cobra 


Women’s Clips 


Preying Mantis Strikes Again: Three Mantises struck a 
local newsstand earlier this week, destroying $47 worth of 
Hustler magazines by spilling India ink on them while the 
clerk was not looking. They informed him that they were 
Cabrillo photography students and asked to photograph the 
display rack, thus managing to acquire photos of the 
vandalism. Later this Week members of PMWB called for a 
systematic destruction of Hustler on the newsstands in the 
hope that if enough community dissent is felt over the sale of 
violent porn, news dealers will be pressured to take the 
magazine off the racks. PMWB also plans to organize 
boycotts against any stores that try to press charges against 
such guerilla action. 


Sex Discrimination Suit: Teresa McGray, who filed suit 
against UC for Sex discrimination in refusing to hire her for 
the Health Center (CHP Feb. 19) has been hired for Fall 
Quarter as the result of a compromise between EEOC and 
the University. Bruce Moore, director of Student Services 
who had expressed the opinion that the most qualified 
person was hired for the job, stated that he felt she was 
treated unjustly in not being interviewed and so was hired in 
order to compensate for this discrimination. 


Congratulations are due for local writer Ellen Bass for her 
book For Earthly Survival. It was deemed the best volume of 
poetry published during 1980 bya small, non-profit press in 
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the United States. The award was given by the George 
Elliston Poetry Foundation of the University of Cincinnati. 

The Wallflower Order Dance Collective, originally from 
Eugene, Oregon will be performing a benefit with Grupo 
Raiz to aid El Salvador and Chile. The event, scheduled for 
this Sunday at 8 pm, will be at the Performing Arts Theater. 
Tickets are available on a sliding scale at the UCSC box 
office. The Wallflower Order does dances for the people, 
stories of women’s lives, and their own brand of political 
commentary. They perform beautiful, personal pieces and 
use sign language in many of their dances. 

The UCSC Women’s Rugby Team is having a gigantic 
garage and bake sale at 1120 King St., this Saturday from 10 
to 5. Ask them to sing you one of their women’s rugby songs. 

At the YWCA, the following classes and seminars (The 
first price given is for Y members, the second for non- 
members): 

Divorce and You, a seminar by the Law and the Layperson 
lecture series, will present the legal aspects of divorce. 
Wednesday, April 8 from 12-1:30 pm, $2 and $3 for each 
lecture or $8 and $10 for the series. 
Women’s Art History for Women Artists, taught by Alice 
Dubiel. Class will focus on social as well as aesthetic issues in 
women’s art. Students will explore the roots of contem- 
porary women artists in their heritage. Class meets Tuesdays 
and Thursdays beginning April 7 form 7-8:30. $12 and $15. 
—The Women’s Section Staff 
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40 per cent of Black households are headed by women, and 50 per cent of all 
Black children are brought up solely by women. 


Black women, continued 


Black women are not poor and oppressed because of Black 
men.” 

Attorney Alfreida Harrell argues that the involvement 
with feminism may have actually been divisive for Blacks. 
“White women have enough resources. Our efforts should 
be directed towards Black people. We aren’t able to split 
ourselves among different causes.” 

The federal government is backing away. White women 
have utterly different problems. A pattern begins to emerge: 
If Black women are making it somehow, they are, as Norton 
put it, “doing it alone.” 

And nowhere is their aloneness more apparent than in 
their separation from Black men. 

“You look around in the community today,” says Mae 
Jackson, a Black playwright and counselor at Brooklyn’s 
Family Court, “and there are only women and children—no 
men. Yet we grew up assuming we would get married and 
have children. None of us thought of ourselves without a 


Children and pornography, continued 


Black man.’ 

“The whole male-female relationship is in flux,” says 
Carrie Perry, Executive Director of Amisted House, a group 
home for troubled teenagers in Hartford, Connecticut. “It’s 
an awkward time for the girls. When you take the diminished 
Black male population —the young men who are left after 
the numbers in prison, in the service, killed, on drugs or 
homosexual—the girls have to decide how much they're 
willing to give up when the competition is so great... These 
attitudes are part of a long term process.” 

And yet—without the government, without leaders, with- 
out allies and without even their men—Black women are 
somehow enduring. They are raising their children, opening 
and closing the community center, taking those first difficult 
steps into unglamorous clerical jobs—honoring the old 
woman with the hoe. 

“Black women have always been the keepers of the 
community,” says Jan Douglass. “We’re going to have to 
keep the community together again.” 


In Sweden, 30 mallion pornographic magazines are sold each year to only 4 
million men. There is a steady traffic in Asian refugee children for the use of 
Swedish men. In Amenca, a little girl is molested every ten minutes. Some, 
like some raped women, die of their wounds. Nearly half of the $2.5 billion US 


porn industry focusses on child rape. 


the child prostitute’s life—now or at the turn of the century— 


in the stable of a pimp, competing for a bare living on the ° 


street, or in the house of a wealthy owner. For detailed, 
investigative reporting on the international trade in women 
and children, see Kathleen Barry’s Female Sexual Slavery. 

Very few people realize that until recently there has been 
no legal protection for children against exploitation by adult 
men. Considered the property of their fathers (or white 
masters), children in this country have been routinely 
bought, traded, and sold, like women—or cattle. This 
particularly applies to female children, seen as a marketable 
commodity both in the traditional structure of arranged 

“marriage and in the flesh trade; today, correspondingly, the 
incidence of molestation of little boys is less than a tenth that 
of girls. 

Unul recently the legal age of consent in the state of 
Delaware was seven years; that is to say, if a 40-year-old man 
could cajole, force, or terrify a litte girl into sexual 
intercourse, it was perfectly legal. In 1962 the American Law 
Association proposed dropping the legal consent age across 
the nation (which averaged 17 years, by then) to ten years. In 
Sweden, a bill is under consideration to eliminate such a law 
altogether—needless to say, there is no powerful lobby of 
little girls to oppose such a change. 

Historically there has been little or no protection or 
recourse for the female incest victim—the “Lolita” myth has 
influenced legal and medical, as well as literary, styles—and 
incestuous rape continues unpublicized on a large scale in 
American families while it is glorified in American porn- 
ography. A recent edition of Penthouse Forum carried no less 
than 20 descriptions of sex with children (8-12) in the first 
quarter of its pages; it then proceeded to discuss specifically 
incestuous molestations, which it comfily titled “Home and 
Family Sex.” 

We saw in the last installment of this series that a sizable 
body of research showing that consuption of pornography 
has an effect on consumers’ perception of violence and 
other moral concepts. It seems likely that the flood of 
pedophilic images in recent pornography is having an effect 
similar to the fetishization of violence: the fetishization of 
the child. : 

As early as 1966, when covering the trial of child sexual 
mutilator and murderer Ian Brady, P.H. Johnson was 
impressed by the discovery of over 50 volumes of sadistic 
pornography in Brady’s home. The Marquis de Sade seems 
to have been Brady’s primary hero; the Marquis, as is often 
conveniently forgotten these days, reserved his attentions 

for children, kidnapped women, and peasants—never for 


his equals. 

US police everywhere, in these later years, keep accounts 
of adultand juvenile male sex offenders whose collections of 
pornography have been found in their cars or homes. They 


find the congection between child molestation and porn. 


experientially confirmed, even if no studies in dinical 
psychology have focused specifically on pedophilia. 
Images of sexualized children a everywhere. The 
“sleazy” paperbacks like His Little Sister (one I came across 
some years ago) and their ilk may have been lurking in back 
rooms for 20 years; but it is only in the last decatle that the 
big glossies have started selling American men their own 
and other people’s daughters. Fantasies of child moles- 
tation, incestuous and otherwise, have seeped from the 
grimiest back alleys and freak shops into fashion magazines 


‘and prime time TV, where preteens pout, bump and grind 


to sell designer jeans. 

And one asks oneself why. 

There are many rationales for the new trend in child-as- 
centerfold. Perhaps porn must sell illicit thrills in order to 
survive, and with the gradual erosion of Victorian body- 
hatred there is no appeal left in naked women—however 
demeaned and depersonalized;-so now we see the erotici- 
zation of torture, dismemberment, and child rape. Perhaps 
when only reasonable and humane taboos are extant, porn 
is obsolete unless it can contrive to violate those as well. 

Another possible explanation is that the American male 
porn audience, confonted with the terrifying prospect of 
women refusing to remain subordinate and servile, is 
retreating to a fantasy world where powerless children are 
the appropriate receptacles for male sexuality. In the world 
of porn today, man-to-little-child relationships are rhapso- 
dized; women exist to be bound, humiliated, obliterated. It 
is possible that a great many of the distressing new trend in 
porn can be traced to conservative male panic at the onset of 
social changes brought about by women’s struggle for 
human rights. 

In the nextand last of this series I shall discuss the political 
character of pornography—where it fits in the political 
framework of American life. 


I do not think it is an accident that the ideal of 
femininity is fast becoming the infantilized woman. 
Men are attracted to a woman who has the helplessness 
of the child. They prefer children, whether they are large 
size or little size. Today our society makes the child look 
like a woman or the woman look like a child. 
—Florence Rush 
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The Career Planning 
& Placement Center 


has added a satellite 
office— 


Our Recruitment Services have moved to the 
Cowell A-Frame where: 


Recruitment Coordinator Diane Matus (x4625) 
has established a center for business and govern- 
ment employers and for graduate/professional 
recruiters to meet with students. 


And the Educational Placement Assistant Leslie 
Randolph (x4636) provides clerical services for 
persons holding teaching placement files. 


Our new office is open Mon.-Fri. 9-12 and 1-4 
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Film 


Please Mr. Postman 


by Carter Young 


passion from obsession is a dramatic theme 

which has served quite well since some Cro- 
Magnon first stood in front of the fire and spun off a wild 
yarn to pass the night. In 1970 the theme was used by the 
then-unheralded pair of Jack Nicholson and director Bob 
Rafelson in a low-budget film with the ambiguous title of 
Five Easy Pieces. Nicholson, as the selfish drifter Bobby 
Dupea, was just right for the alienation of the time, and 
the film’s depiction of moral confusion proved that 
maturity in cinema was not the sole province of 
Europeans. * 

In The Postman Always Rings Twice, the two friends return 
to the moral turpitude arena they covered so well in Pieces, 
Filmed by Cries and Whispers cinematographer Sven 
Nykvist in soft blacks and greens which imitate the noir 
school of camerawork, this Postman is the fourth film 
rendition of James M. Cain’s gritty novel of the same title. 
Unlike the earlier film versions (which includes Visconti’s 
Ossessione and the 1946 John Garfield-Lana Turner 
thriller), this adaption is not inhibited by the censors from 
showing the full sordidness and sexual despair of the 
novel, and playwright David Mamet (Sexual Perversion in 
Chicago) has created a script wich is an arresting vision of 
sexual entanglement. 

The trap is set in a roadside diner north of Los Angeles. 
The owner is Nick the Greek (John Colicos), an irascible 
immigrant whose pert young wife stays in the kitchen 
baking bread and smoking cigarettes. Frank (Nicholson) is 
a drifter playing another con game-on the road to 
nowhere until he spies on Nick’s.wife Cora (Jessica: Lange) 
and is instantly smitten. 

Frank takes a job Nick offers him and a game of spider- 
and-the-fly begins behind the trusting husband’s back. 
Like so many other love-triangles, this one gets out of the 
participants’ hands very quickly when Frank’s intent of 
satisfying his lust and then moving on is thwarted by 
Cora’s unsuspected passion. The lovers become locked 
in adultery; they attempt to escape the hothouse they have 
created, but fail because Cora isn’t cut out for the 
Depression highways. Trapped at the diner with Nick, 
they realize that their sin can be absolved only by the 
murder of Cora’s husband. 


M oral ambiguity and the thin line separating 


Yogini/Africana 
Entrancing 
Dancing | 


by Nina Carson 


joyous celebration, for letting loose and going crazy. 
Unfortunately the highs of a post-final drinking bout 
are usually overpowered by the miserable headaches of the 
morning after. a 
There are ways, however, of getting crazy without 
suffering any ill effects whatsoever. For those of you who 
weren’t there, I’m referring to Yogini-Africana, a fusion of 
two dance forms in one show which had sold-out Santa Cruz 
audiences dancing in their seats and on their feet to the beat 
of the Laurel Street Drummers for three wild nights. 
The show opened with a Yoga dance performed by 
teacher Ann Barros and nine local Yoga students. Yoga is an 


T he weekend after finals is traditionally a time for 


ge 


Nick doesn’t go down easy, but when the conspiring . 
lovers finally succeed, they passionately molest each other 
in the dirt—just a few feet away from Nick’s still-warm 
corpse. Although no one—not even their lawyer—believes 
they are innocent, the killers rob the hangman with a legal 
sleight of hand. Free from guilt, if not the fear of being 
tried again, Frank and Cora return to the diner and the 
bed that is now theirs. 

Sex—and its consequences—is the frame from which 
Postman hangs. And, except for one important scene, the 
sex—which also means the acting—is very good. Those 
who remember Lange from her silly putty role in the 
remake of King Kong might think it impossible that she 
could handle the intense role of a woman who has crossed 
the line, but her strength as an actress is a revelation. 
When they’re together, Lange and Nicholson are like 
rattlesnakes; their acting seems guided by infrared. When 
they couple you can almost smell the results, and the 
eroticism is unrestrained—made stronger even—by the 
lack of nudity. ; 

Rafelson has stated that his desire to remake Postman 
was predicated by the scene of Frank and Cora making 
love right after they kill Nick. To the director, this act 
emphasizes the equality of the lovers’ relationship and the 
similarities in their emotional characters. Although it is 
true that both Frank and Cora use the murder as a catalyst 
for their passion (and vice-versa), this affair which finds it 
resolution in tender love began in a brutally one-sided 
way. The first time that Nick went away on an errand, 
Frank caught Cora in the kitchen and raped her. Rafelson 
(and perhaps most male directors) might call it aggressive 
seduction because Cora stopped struggling and appeared 
to enjoy it, but that doesn’t help his case for equality in 
sex and violence between the two. Frank is shown to be 
much more ruthless and dispassionate than his victim, 
and Rafelson is just as sordid as the characters are with his 
wallowing about in a perverse myth of female sexuality. 

Given this sort of vision, it is not surprising that this 
film about passion and love has so little romance and wit. 
No judgement is passed by Rafelson on the characters or 


hold the characters are glossed over. Nick, Frank, and 
Cora are all victims of something (racism, joblessness, a 


Bent out of shape: Dancers demonstrate Yoga positions. 
individual discipline which does not easily lend itself to 
performance; the troupe minimized this inconsistency by 
sharing with the audience their appreciation and enjoyment 
of the wonderful things that their bodies can do. The 


dancers made even the most complicated asanas (poses) 


look easy, moving from one to the next with grace and skill, 
and maintaining all the while a meditative mood which held 
even the toddlers in the audience in awe. 

The group dance was followed by a duet between Barros 
and fellow Yoga teacher Doug Swenson. Audible gasps were 
heard as the pair opened with a heart-shaped inverted elbow 
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lack of mobility) which could make them more 
sympathetic to us, but we are drawn away by the pervasive 
objectiveness. On separate occassions Frank and Cora 
display up-from-the-guts anguish worthy of any 
tearjerker, but both times we must watch from a cool and 
remote distance. : 

It’s too bad for the story that we don’t empathize with 
the characters, but it’s not the fault of the two leads. 
Nicholson’s acting has matured considerably since he 
played Bobby in Five Easy Pieces. His finely-honed sense of 
a drifter’s angst-without-ambition has now been 
complemented with layers of emotional quiet and. 
vulnerability. Lange’s seemingly effortless portrayal of 
unrelenting desire is disarming, and: the two stars work 
together instead of taking turns acting and watching. 

Although the film in total doesn’t work as well as it’s 
lead parts, Postman does make the grade as a classy look at 
a trashy subject. A balance is kept between sex and 
violence and excesses are avoided—unlike Dressed to Kill 
and Bad Timing, two other recent films about sexual 
obsession. There is none of the graphic sickness of De 
Palma’s wet dream and a lot more suspense that Roeg’s 
saga of the morally deceased. Rafelson is a middleweight 
next to the big boys of film-noir, but Postman is a decent 
thriller-killer. v 


stand; it was difficult to conceive how the rest of the dance 
could be anythifté but anti-climactic. The duo continued, 
however, to amaze the audience with their strength, grace 
and agility as they performed an extremely complicated 
series of maneuvers. It was obvious from one look at the 
audience’s faces that the same thought was running through 
everyone's mind: I wish J could do that! 

The communal spirit of the Africana half of the show 
successfully counterbalanced the individual meditative 


feeling of the Yogini dancers. African dance is a group 


activity, a means of self-expression and communication. At 
its best it does much more than just communicate—it 
reaches out and grabs you, hits you over the head with its 


messages of love, anger and sexual seduction, and its 


rhythmic dramatization of the daily activities of the 
performers. Marian Oliker’s African dance class captured 
the spirit and vitality of African dance with an amazing 
validity, considering the dancers’ remoteness from African 
tribal life.-The best part, of course, came at the end of the 
show when the whole audience was encouraged to get up 
and shake their bodies —we were all dancing in our seats by 
then anyway, so it was a short step to the dance floor to 
wiggle, jump and pelvic thrust with the rest of the 
performers. ; 

So the next time you catch yourself complaining that 
disco is taking over the world, remember that Santa Cruz 
offers lots of alternative ways to free your body and move 
your mind. v 
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by Regis Goatlips 


devouring hamburgers, protecting the galaxy from 

aliens at 25¢ a shot, and defacing a billboard (photos 
available on request) can be illuminated with a little 
anecdote. It seems that two city people were driving 
throught the country when they saw a farmer holding a pig 
up into the branches of an apple tree. The city people asked 
the farmer what he was doing. “Feeding this pig,” the farmer 
said. “But doesn’t feeding him that way take up a lot of 
time?” they asked. “Maybe so,” the farmer snapped, “but 
what’s time to a pig?” And furthermore what was time to 
me? I could bask in my parent’s house, comparing every- 
thing in Los Angeles unfavorably to Santa Cruz. Obviously, 
the right way to treat a person acting so uppity is to make 
them bob for apples in Ballona Creek (Culver City’s answer 
to the Love Canal). Fortunately, I received a pair of free 
tickets to Disneyland, instead. That shut me up, but quick. 

A lot of water has shot through the turbines since Id last 
paid a visit to the Magic Dictatorship. I can’t express how 
surprised I was that a favorite childhood playground had 
mysteriously vanished and been replaced with a corporate 
wilderness. Everything bears advertisements except the 
American Standard Courtesy Lounge—the Pepsi-Cola 
Horseshoe review, Monsanto’s Adventure’s in Inner Space, 
Bell Telephone’s America the Beautiful. The sad truth is that 
the park has a lot of products to push, whether it’s capitalism 
or the infamous mouse. 

For those unfamiliar with the layout of Disneyland, a little 
exposition is necessary. The whole operation is located in 
the midst of a mammoth housing development in Orange 
County, perhaps the world’s largest suburb. Disneyland is 
divided up into several different lands—there is Tomor- 
rowland, the land of the future; Fantasyland (this means 
children’s fantasies, not the fantasies you’ve picked up since 


T he time I spent in Los Angeles during the last vacation 


_ adolescence); Frontierland, Jungleland, New Orleans Square 


and Main Street USA. The latter two are replicas of actual’ 
urban areas as they should be, if not how they actually are, 
but having written news articles, I understand the impor- 
tance of juggling the truth to favor the finished product. If 
Disneyland has one major flaw, it is that there are not bars 
there...and some things that one witnesses inside send you 
speeding on the Monorail to the bar at the Disneyland 
Hotel. 

The first thing you see as you enter the grounds, besides 
the Disneyland branch of the Bank of America, is a little 
arcade called ‘““Great Moments With Mr. Lincoln.” Only 
Jorge Luis Borges could adequatly describe what goes on 
inside; suffice it to say that someone or something created a 
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plastic robot of Abraham Lincoln, programmed it to deliver 
an especially forgettable Lincoln speech and unleashed it at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1964. Of course, Lincoln’s 
spirit still lives on, and that does double for this cyborg, who 
has had several different sponsors in the eight long years 
since he began his career. Currently, the Gulf Oil corpor- 
ation owns it, and they’ve even commissioned a mural 
entded “Free Enterprise: The Fifth Freedom” to line the 
walls. The robot itself is given the benefit of our doubt by the 
same process that saves so many blind dates—dim lighting. 
Yet neither the lighting, the stirring music, or the robot’s 
voice—a tremulous baritone like Mr. Ed’s—hid the clicking 
of the cyborg’s joints. They say that in Florida’s Disney 
world, there is an entire cabinet of the simulacra called the 
Hall of Presidents. Great Moments With Mr. Harding...the 
mind reels. What do they say? More importantly, what do 
they discuss at night after their keepers have gone home? 
Rather than attempt to answer these questions, I would 
move on to Tomorrowland, a broken promise of things to 
come. 

It surprised me to see that the Carousel of Progress was 
still there, renamed America Sings! The Carousel, before its 
facelift, went on a rampage once, killing a CSU Fullerton 
student who was working as the Hostess of Tomorrow— she 
was caught, apparently, between the 1920s and the 1930s. A 
woman crushed by progress—there must be a metaphor 
here somewhere. but I doubt it. 

One of the most startling things about my junket to 
Disneyland was the number of rides that were on the fritz. 
The Matterhorn, Storybookland, The Haunted Mansion, all 
were closed for the duration. We wound up exploring some 
of Disneyland’s lesser-known attractions, such as Mr. Toad’s 
Wild Ride and the Swiss Family Robinson Tree House. The 
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Jungle Boat ride can always be restful, especially since it’s 


usually not so crowded. The Jungle Boats are staffed either 
by alrightniks (such as Ron Ziegler, who went on to become 
Press Secretary for Nixon) or malcontents who lose no 

opportunities to snip at certain aspects of their jobs—the 


plastic plants, the mechanical alligators, the popguns they 


are required to brandish. Our host was one of the latter 
types. “On your right, we have a pride of lions eating a 
zebra,” he said. “Not the sort of thing you see every day. I 
do.” The Jungle Boat is, after all, the only place in 


Disneyland where the employees aren’t monitored by Uncle 


Walt. 

The Pirates of the Caribbean ride is an old favorite of 
mine, perhaps because of the memento mori aspects of it: 
talking skulls, skeletons drinking and the like. And I always 
have craved the piles of costume jewlry which the skeleton is 
guarding. Yet I wondered if someday Nazis might not 


beggme cute lil’ caricatures just like their predecessors the, 


pirates. Not now, mind—just some time in the distant 
future. 

(It was the late, great Walt Disney who once said that 
“Disneyland will never be finished as long as there is 
imagination left in the world.” Imagine that a certain 
terrible rumor is true—that Disney himself is cryogenically 
frozen and interred underneath Main Street USA—and the 
experience is complete. 

I’m not trying to say that there’s something wrong with 
Disneyland. I guess it’s just me...I’ve become older, and my 
idea of a perfect amusement park is Los Angeles itself— 
open 24 hours, no admission charge and thousands of 
colorfully costumed attendants to serve my every desire. 
When they build a monorail from here to there, we’ll all be 
set up as far as entertainment is concerned. 
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The Busboys: No longer at minimum wage. 


On the record 


Rock 
Against 
Racism 


by Michael Kimmel 


Through the late ’60s and early ’70s, Black and 

white music seem to have moved farther and farther 
apart. The largest musical “markets” from 1965 to 1975 (and 
the largest number of FM radio stations) were devoted to 
C&W (white), soul (Black) and “progressive” rock (unpro- 
gressively white). Some soul artists like Aretha Franklin 
and Stevie Wonder were able to achieve widespread popular 
appeal with whites. But they were exceptions rather than 
the rule. Cross-overs like Jimi Hendrix (acid rock), Taj 
Mahal (folk) and Sly Stone (psychedelic soul) were rare; 
even scarcer were white bands that played soul music (the 
Rolling Stones with mixed results, and Rare Earth was 
atrocious). 

With the music industry so fragmented into separate 
markets, the institutional racism that has always been 
embedded in rock seems unshakable. But there are signs 
of change. Peter Gabriel and Tom Paxton each sing 
hauntingly moving songs about Steven Biko. Many new 
wave bands, like the Talking Heads, openly embrace 
Black culture as a culture of resistance. 

Three recent records evidence an attempt to bridge the 
gap between white and Black musical cultures. And they do 
it not simply by crossing into each other’s territory, but by 
integrating form and content into an anti-racist music that 
still makes you want to dance. 


R™ and roll has always been ambivalent about race. 


The English Beat: J Just Can’t Stop It (Sire) 

The first thing to notice about the English Beat is that, 
like many of the other British ska bands, they are a 
fully integrated band. Dave Wakeling (vocals/guitar), 
David Steel (bass) and Andy Cox (guitar) are young white 
Britons from Birmingham who have teamed up with 
Everitt Martin (drums), Ranking Roger (vocals) and Saxa 
(who is over 50 years old and plays saxophone) who come 
from St. Kitts (in the West Indies), Birmingham and 
Jamaica respectively, to form on of the most innovative 
bands around. 

Above all, ska is a dance music, and the Beat’s 
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American debut is full of stunning upbeat dance tunes. 
Their cover versions of Smokey Robinson’s “Tears of a 
Clown,” Prince Buster’s “Rough Rider,” and Andy 
Williams’ (!!) “Can’t Get Used to Losing You” have all 
been hits in England, and are fresh and original. 

Some of their own songs are equally strong. “Mirror 

_ in the Bathroom,” “Hands Off...She’s Mine” and 
“Twist and Crawl” blend fast paced ska with a smoother 
reggae beat. 

Some harder-edged ska bands seem to play for a more! 
restricted audience of new wave devotees. But the Beat’s 
songs are as immediately accessible to the R&B fan as 
they are to any punk. Even if the strongest dance band 

you've listened to lately is the Eagles, it would be hard 
to sit still with this record on. A must for parties 
and postfinals rave-ups, this record can take its place next 
‘to The Harder They Come soundtrack. The Beat will turn 
you head around about Blacks and whites playing to- 
gether, while they also make you move your feet. 


Busboys: Minimum Wage Rock and Roll (Arista) 

When the Busboys arrive on stage, decked out in real 
busboy outfits, looking for a shoeshine boy, exaggerating 
servile mannerisms, you're hardly prepared for the rock 
and roll onslaught that follows. Both in concert (their 
recent Santa Cruz debut at the Catalyst was a sell-out 
smash) and on this, their debut record, the Busboys are 

‘one of the most exciting new bands around. Five Black 


men and one Chicano play straight-ahead, full-steam rock 
and roll. 


T he Busboys rely on the inversion of musical stereo- 
types. On “Johnny Soul’d Out,” a speedy Little Richard- 
type number, leader Brian O’Neal sings that he is “into 
rock and roll and he’s given up the rhythm and blues.” 
Refusing to be cast.as an R&B, disco or soul band, the 
Busboys draw on sources as diverse as Aretha Franklin and 
the Young Rascals, the Talking Heads and the Beach 
Boys, Chuck Berry and Bill Haley. 

But if you think that a non-white rock and roll band is 
strange, then wait until you hear what they sing about. 
Most songs use stock rock and roll tunes to challenge 
racism. “Minimum Wage” for example, chronicles the 
tough life of low-paid manual workers. 

They drive their message across with one of the most - 
compelling collective senses of humor in pop. Dancing 
around the stage in a bizarre cross between the Tubes and 
the Temptations, the Busboys throw carefully-hewn lyrical 
barbs at the listener. In the battle against racism, a good 
sense of humor proves to be a powerful weapon. On 
“KKK,” Brian’s brother Kevin laments that if he’s good 


The Clash: Defining the borderline between rock star and revolutionary. 
with their politics. Their latest effort is a relentless three- 


record extravaganza in homage to the victory of the FSLN 
in Nicaragua. 


fication of the inner city from the other side. Brian sings, 
“I ain’t moving out for no Carol or Bob/The inner city is 


' too close to my job,” and the sing-along hook of a chorus 


does little to. mask the bite of the words: 
There goes the neighborhood 
The whites are moving in 
They'll bring their next of kin... 
In concert, before a bouncing and dancing audience, the 
Busboys stand and survey these newcomers, pointing fin- 
gers at the nearly all-white crowd. 


Record Reviews 


But it doesn’t feel angry or accusing, just true. The 
Busboys understand that if you want to change people’s 
attitudes on race, you have to get them from where 
they are. White folks love their rock and roll; the Busboys’ 
strength comes from their ability to use the genre to make 
their point. As Brian sings, “I bet you never heard music 
like this by spades.” And sitting in a LA rock club, 
listening to the Busboys, it would be hard to look around at 
the Blacks who are not on the stage, but rather emptying 
people’s ashtrays and wiping down tables with quite the 
same eyes. 
rather emptying people’s ashtrays and wiping down 
tables, with quite the same eyes. 

‘The Clash: Sandinista! (Epic) 

While the Busboys want to change your mind with 
clever satire, and the English beat by indefatigable danc- 
ing, the Clash seem to want to hammer you over the head 


Hollywood has often managed to make angry punks 


into moneyed new-wave chic, but the Clash have re- 
mained uncompromising, even while building a sub- 
stantial following. Mick Jagger thought of the rock star as 
a revolutionary; Mick Jones and Joe Strummer reverse the 
sequence, seeing themselves as revolutionaries who are 
secondarily rock stars. They could be cashing in on their 
popularity, but instead, the Clash play benefits for Rock 
Against Racism (which brings working-class white youths 
together with Blacks and South Asians) in England and 
support local Black and anti-racist white bands in British 
cities torn by recession and racism. 


Actually, Sandinista is only symbolically about 


Nicaragua. Set in contemporary London, it is an inside 
look at the collapsing British empire. They see a parallel 
between the Sandinista struggle against imperialism and 


enough to fight in Vietnam, he should be good enough to the daily struggle for survival of poor whites and 


be a real American man, and be allowed to join the Klan. 
“Anggie” and “Tell the Coach” slow down the pace, 
but the messages— parodies of white stereotypes of black 
sexuality and athletic prowess—are strong and sharp. 
Musically and lyrically, perhaps the best cut is “There 
Goes the Neighborhood,” which responds to the gentri- 


minorities in an England that looks more and more 
“underdeveloped” every day. 


This is an important message, and the Clash lose no 


opportunity to drive it home. But their record is only 
partially successful. There is so much material here that 


continued on page 37 
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Exploring the vinyl forest 


by Geoffrey Ickes 


ell, record lovers, after the usual New Year’s dearth 
W:= new releases, things are beginning to pick up, 

with several interesting and some not-so-interest- 
ing possibilities emerging for money spending. Included in 
this potpourri are some surprises from veterans of the music 
scene. So let’s put on our Ralph Nader suits, and go through 
the Vinyl Forest to see what the Wicked Witches of Vinylville 
have brought us. 
Captured, Journey (Columbia)—Those people who like their 
rock and roll clean and hard, and don’t get too hung up on 
how “commercial” it may be, will tind this to be one good 
album with which to shake their buns. Journey has worked 
hard to gain their present fame, and this album shows that it 
has not been at the expense of the music. They are in their 
element in this two-record Live set, which has a healthy dose 
of their hits, with some outstanding new arrangements, and 
the inclusion of an unrecorded song, “Dixie Highway,” that 
will curl your toes and turn your cerebellum into mush; 
don’t give up on this band yet, because they are anything but 
wimps from Marin. 
The Wild, The Willing, And The Innocent; UFO (Chrysalis) — Last 
year’s collaboration with ex-Beatles producer George Martin, 
No Place To Run, was one of the best rock releases. It managed 
to show cynics that UFO had more to them than metthe eye. 
This LP continues the trend, while also containing the 
closest approximation to their live power. The songs are 
ught, have a powerful edge, and feature some of the best 
vocals that Phil Moog has ever put on record. ‘Long Gone,” 
opening with a soothing acoustic intro that leads into a gut- 
crunching roar of drums and heavy chording by guitarist 
Paul Chapman, is one of the best songs I’ve heard this year. 
To write UFO offs a mindless heavy metal band would be 
to miss ne of the more sophisticated and concise albums of 


Music 


and. Dance 


st gli ape 


North 
meets South 


the genre, not to mention one of UFO’s best in the band’s 
six-year Career. 

Welcome to the Wrecking Ball; Grace Slick (RCA)—It must be 
hard being a “rock icon of the ’60s,” but Grace Slick still 
disparages that label, and her solo album from last year, 

Dreams, almost made her the Rosemary Clooney of the ’80s. 
But this disc finds Grace showing neophytes like Deborah 
Harry, Pat Benatar, and Kim Foley, that the one who started 
it all is far from obsolete. With nine hard rockers and only 


‘one ballad, this LP is almost the opposite of Dreams, but the 


album works. Graces’s voice has always been one of the 
finest in rock, and it’s in prime form here, as she works her 
way through some nicely-arranged tunes that cover a lot of 
musical and lyrical ground. The tide tune is pure freneticism 
and perhaps prophecy, as well with its sledgehammer drum 
and bass background, over which she sings, 

“Talkers talking fast about the past, 

Tryin’ to get the vote 


Streetwalkers kneel for a dollar 

While we scream and holler, and 

Corporations red-carpet VIPS 

Turn the key to the Wrecking Ball.” 
Healer; Todd Rundgren (Bearsville)—There is no disputing 
that Rundgren is a man of many talents. He not only put out 
several fine solo LP’s and Utopia albums, but also produced 
the likes of the Tubes, Patti Smith, Meat Loaf, and Shaun 
Cassidy. On this, his first solo album in two years, Rundgren 
makes sure that solo is indeed the key word at work here, 
and it ultimately undermines the album. He wrote, pro- 
duced, played, and engineered the whole thing by himself, 
and if he had had someone else to keep him in check, this 
record could have been great. Instead it is a well-played, but 
overly pontificating album of platitudes about our miser- 
able world, and how it needs a “healer” —a role which music 
can fill quite nicely, he says, in the verbose “Healing,” which 
fills all of side Two. The music is pleasant, and even 
psychedelic in places, and the lyrics could have saved the 
effort if they hadn’t been lifted from Gibran and Hallmark. 
However, it is not so bad that Rundgren fans should stay 
away from it. It is a good illustration of Rundgren’s technical 
brilliance. Thankfully, those who have followed his past 
works know he has done better, and will do so again. VY 
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Rock against Racism cont. 


one often gets lost in it; it is so consistent in its message 
that one feels battered and bludgeoned after a while. 
Often, there is a curious lack of energy fror1 this most 
energetic of punk bands. 

Yet every now and again, the Clash break through these 
limits of socialist-realism rock to combine music and 
message effectively. “Up in Heaven” is strong and driving, 
and Jones’s insight that “Fear is just another commodity 
here” is an evocative an analysis as dozens of Frankfurt 
School tomes. The record’s first single (you aren’t likely to 
hear it on local AM radio) “Police On My Back” is a 
knockout; guitars scream like sirens while the beat goes 


on. 


Not only do the songs confront imperialist war-mon- 
gering, but many also challenge the punk audience’s lack 
of political analysis. “Washington Bullets” makes the con- 
vincing point that all military solutions—Russia in 
Afghanistan or the US in Chile—destroy the people of the 
country. But like other songs here, it challenges punk’s 
nihilistic glorification of violence. “Somebody Got 
Murdered,” another standout tune, evidences the band’s 
abhorrence of senseless violence. 

But these stunning moments are too thinly spead out 
over three discs. Where the Clash could have made a 
more powerful point with two evenly-paced or one 
powerhouse record, the message is diluted by musical 
overkill. Like Apocalypse Now, the ambition of the whole 
often overwhelms the brilliance of some of its parts. v 


SPRING 
POETRY 
SERIES 


April 4, Saturday 
C. D. Wright 
Diana O’Hehir 
Leslie Ulman 


April 5, Sunday 
Robert Duncan 


Wallflower Order, a nationally acclaimed 
women’s dance collective, and Grupo Raiz, 
a Latin American musical group, have come 
together, creating an exciting blend of North 
American and Latin American culture. This 
will be their first joint tour as they travel 
from Los Angeles to Vancouver, British 
Columbia. The groups plan on performing 
in twelve different cities in an effort to share 
this highly artistic and culturally progressive 
event. 

Wallflower has been performing in the US 
for the last six years. Wallflower’s perfor- 
mances are a wholistic blend of various 
dance forms, including ballet, modern and 


Jazz. They also incorporate gymnastics, mar- 


tial arts, sign language, theatre, singing, 
comedy and the collective creative process. 

Grupo Raiz is an offshoot of the New 
Song Movement that draws on the tradition- 
al music of the Andes, the Nueva Cancion 


from Chile, Carribbean percussion and 


~ even touches of North American jazz. These 


five talented musicians all sing and play a 
wide diversity of indigenous flutes. 

Wallflower Order has choreographed some 
dance pieces to the music of Grupo Raiz. 
The power of these ten performers working 
together is an event not to be missed. This 
performance is only the beginning of cultu- 
ral collaborations bringing joy and inspira- 
tion to music and dance lovers everywhere. 

Wallflower Order and Grupo Raiz will be 
appearing in a concert presented by Womens- 
Works in collaboration with the UC Santa 
Cruz Women’s Studies Dept. on Sunday, 
April 5 at the UCSC Performing Arts Theater. 
Proceeds will go to benefit the risistance 
movements in Chile and El Salvador, Tickets 
are $5, $6, and $7 available at the UCSC Box 
Office. 

The concert begins at 8 pm. Dontt miss it. 


Place: Louden Nelson Community Center 
Corner of Laurel & Center Streets 
Time: 8 p.m. 
Admission: $3.00, Weekend Ticket: $5.00 
Information: 423-0900 
Sponsored by: Writers & Poets in Santa Cruz, 
Bookshop Santa Cruz 
This Project Supported By A Grant From The Cultural 
Council of Santa Cruz County 


TICKETS AVAILABLE IN ADVANCE 
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Gays continued 


butes to an understanding of gay issues.” 

Unfortunately, many lesbian and gay fa- 
culty feel that being-open about their gayness 
would endanger their academic careers. 
“They lose touch with gay students because 
they’re so afraid of being out, and with good 
reason—they’re in a tenous position,” says 
Grainger. “It reduces a person of stature and 
standing within the academic community to 
a paranoid kid in a closet. If you see that 
happening to faculty, what does that say to 
students?” 

In spite of the problems, all the students 
interviewed agreed that coming out at UCSC 
is a good idea, Grainger believes that “there 
are a lot of positive things about UCSC in 
terms of the gay community being open and 
supportive, and that there are a lot of 
resources available.” 

Bright’s advice for people who are coming 
out is “Go for it!” She also stresses that 
coming out isa chance to become more fully 
human, not just taking on a new role in place 
of a rejected one. “A lot-of women coming 
out get scared by what they think the 
women’s community is all about,. what 
they’re supposed to live up to, what being a 
‘politically conscious dyke’ is supposed to 
mean. But, of course, there is actually every 
kind of lesbian you can imagine. And just 


because you see a certain type wearing 


certain clothes or having a certain politics, 


_ that isn’t what makes a lesbian. The feeling 


you have about loving other women— that’s 
the thing to key in to, however you want to 
do it.” 

‘I think a lot of this applies to gay men, 
too,” adds Grainger. Wilson likes being gay 
at UCSC because “you have an extremely 
diverse gay community— people who also 
happen to be backpackers, dancers, scientists, 
surfers, musicians, Christians, whatever they 
choose.” 

“We are everywhere,” adds Anna, “and 
don’t you forget it.” 


The Gay and Lesbian Alliance will be holding a 
potluck on Friday, April 10 at 6:30 in the Kresge 
Seminar Room for all interested students. Come 


out! 


Resources for 
gay students 


Gay and Lesbian Counseling Collective 
425-5211, non-judgemental peer counsel- 


ing. 


GALA(UCSC Gay and Lesbian Alliance) 
Gala Library— 429-2324 


Information Science and 
Computer Science Majors: 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL BE ON CAMPUS 


Tuesday, Apri 


TRW Vidar Is a leading 

company involved in digital 

telecommunications. We've got lots 

to be proud of. We've had $300 
million in sales of telephone digital ... 

transmission and switching equipment. 

We've had over 200,000 lines of digital 


switching equipment in service In the U.S. 
and Canada. But we feel it’s only the beginning! 


There's a revolution happening in digital telecommunications, 
and as It gains momentum, so does TRW Vidar. The demand for 
instantaneous communications is expanding exponentially...and 
we're growing with It. For you that means unlimited 
opportunity...today! We're looking for people with an eye to the 
future—people who are eager to play an important role in the 
development of telecommunications systems. 


In an ever-changing industry, TRW Vidar sets the standard for ingenuity and 
innovation. We're an open-minded company, always searching for a way to do it 


better and faster. 


Please check with your Placement Office for sign-up information. 


Assignments are for Software Engineers who wish to apply advanced software 


development techniques for the real-time software and software tools development 


based on PDP-14 UNIX'™. 


The advantages of working for Vidar, a division of TRW? We are able to 

combine the Innovation and personality of an independent company with the 
stability Involved with being a member of this large organization. If you're 
looking tor a challenge or just an opportunity to.grow in an exciting 
environment, we're your company! We offer competitive salaries and one of the 
finest benefit programs in the Industry. ; 


if unable to meet with us on campus, please call or send your resume to Cris 
Plasecki or Nancy Creamer, TRW Vidar, 1344 Crossman, Sunnyvale, 
CA 94086. (408) 745-6360. An equal opportunity employer, mifih. 


A Company Called TRW 


unx!™ — a trademark of Bell Systems 


TR A VIDAR 


Your Digital Connection To The Future 


Weekly meetings—check Calendar for 
times. 


Lesbian/Gay Media Collective 
Jeremy— 429-8888 


- Closet-Free Radio 


Lesbian and gay programming 
Mondays, 7-8 pm KZSC 88.1 FM 


Dignity—Gay Christians 
PO Box 1271 
Aptos 95003 688-5924 


Metropolitan Community Church 
Louden Nelson Center 
Sundays, 1:00-2:30 pm 


Men’s Volleyball 
Branciforte Jr. High Gym 
Monday nights 7-10 pm 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health Center 
250 Locust, Santa Cruz 
427-3500 


People Like Us (Community organizing 


coalition) 
PO Box 2126 S.C. 95063 
426-LIFE 


Bookshop Santa Cruz 
Gay and lesbian books and bulletin board 
Women’s section 


Youth Support Group 
425-5211 


Gays Against the Draft 
425-8159 


Bisexual Support Network 

Ist and 16th of every month at Louden 
Nelson center 

Ronnie 335-4624 


Lesbian coming out groups 
Lauren 425-5211 ext.152 


Charlie Parkhurst Gay Democratic Club 
33-2296 


This Summer Develop Your 


Art and Design 


Ability in 


Intense Workshops in 
New York City 


at 


ralexerel ken 
sign 


C 
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For the 16th consecutive summer 
Parsons School of Design offers. 
intense, college-credit, summer ses- 


sions for college students. An ideal 


opportunity to develop your skills and 


portfolio while studying in the art 
capitol of the world. 


This special series of courses is de- 
signed for current college students 
who wish to advance their own art 


careers. Courses are taught by profes- 
sional artists and designers and are of 
six weeks duration starting June 29th. 


Each course carries four college 
credits and meets full-time, six hours 
per day, four days per week. 


Dorm accommodations and 
scholarships are available. 


For further information please 
use the coupon below or call 
(212) 741-8975. 


Courses are offered in: 
Drawing 

Painting 
Photography 

Jewelry 

Weaving 

Ceramics 

Illustration 

Graphic Design 
Fashion Design 
Environmental Design 


Dean of Students 
Parsons School of Design 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011 


Please send me more information on college courses in New York this summer. 


Name 
Address 


City/State/Zip 
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SERVICES BABYSITTER NEEDED Spring 
NEW WAVE, PERM WAVE. quarter. Study while child sleeps! 
j Sharp cuts. Discover color. Any- Tuesday thru Friday, 2-5 pm. Call 
q one for henna? THE MARCH — 429-6024 Student Apts. 
i HAIR 426-0911 
: WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- TYPING 
: ING GROUPS.: Learn to define PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
a problems, be assertive, share feed- PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
4 back, plan strategies for change, Theses, dissertations, term Papers, 
L 4 know and get what you want, make etc. Light editing. EXPERIENCED 
ouden é igs : eee 
a decisions and commitments. Based legal secretary 476-4951 
Bs ona cooperative problem-solving ; 
: model developed by Hoagie NEED A TYPIST? Professional 
q Wykolff. Sliding scale. Laura Davis | ONE DAY SERVICE at incredibly 
a 662-0460 LOW rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
a tced. Close to UCSC in downtown 
s Santa Cruz Women’s Health area. Editing available. Flexible 
Club : Center offers medical-gynecolog- hours, several discount you may 


17 ical appointments, supportive 
abortion counseling, ovulation- 
mucus method of birth control, 
natural childbirth classes, health 
library, Lesbian Health Matters! book- 

‘ let. Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-4; Tues. 

10-7 pm, Wed. [0-1 & 7-9 pm. 250 
Locust St. 427-3500 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth control, pregnancy testing, 
4 VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low cost. 
212 Laurel St, Santa Cruz. Call 


; for appommtment: 426-5550 
f 
r TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 
4 SHOESTRING: Remember the 
| good old days of student travel? 
ie We do! Good discounts are avail- 
? 5 able. For the best fare to any- 
5 where call Santa Cruz’s student 
: travel specialists. EUROPE: 1981 
4 CHARTERS— Laker, Jetaway, 


Davis, Chartours & Travac all 
operate charters to Europe serv- 
ing these cities: London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Madrid, & 
Paris. MORE CHEAP FLIGHTS: 
World Airways, Capitol Airways, 
Transamerica, and Laker all have 
good transatlantic fares. AND 
EVEN: TWA, Pan Am, and British 
Airways all offer super savings. 
Ask about Apex, Standby, and 
Budget fares. USA: Supersaver and 
other discount fares to mostcities. 
‘ Plus World Airways to Hawaii and 
‘ New York. MEXICO, CENTRAL 
! & SOUTH AMERICA: Round- 
trip excursion fares to Central 
America and night flights to Guada- 
lajara and. Mexico City. 150-day 
excursion fares to South America. 
SOUTH PACIFIC & ASIA: Round 
trip excursion and one-way budget 
fares to Australia & New Zealand, 
ba Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and Tahiu. 
i Easy fares to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 
Jakarta, and Manila. SUN, SKI & 
SPORT: Ask about our donwhill 
and cross country ski packages, 
Scuba trips, Club Med and cruises. 
425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 
CENTER 
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HELP WANTED 
OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. Amenica, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. $500- 
$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free 
info. Write IC Box 52-CA 45, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 


Stall openings for Camp Koma- 
roll, camp for living Judaism in 
Southern California this coming 
; i% summer, Call Jack Stein, 335-7146 


qualify for. CALL NOW, Susan's 
Typing Service, 425-7818 


TYPING, fast, accurate, reason- 
able rates. All types, including 
resumes, Pick up and delivery, 
438-5292 


PERSONALS 


WANTED: ticket for LEON- 


HARDT HARPSICHORD 
CONCERT. Please call Diane, 
476-6825 evenings 


INSTRUCTION 
WRITING, RESEARCH, BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. (408) 
649-0999. Research Help Center, 
824 Munras Ave., Monterey CA, 
93940 

TUTORING: GERMAN AND/OR 
ITALIAN. Private lessons, con- 
versation, etc. Call Christina, 429- 
5037 


HOUSING 

UCR student family (4) wish to 
rent (or trade) residence from mid- 
July to mid-Aug. 1981. (714) 683- 
6529 


‘ROOM FOR RENT; $107, private 
entrance, available now, 427-2749 
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6 SAMO. 


EUL SLONE 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere. 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Quit waisting time! Noon to 10 p.m. 


©1981 California Milk Advisory Board 


your mom sends her best 


Mom. 
God bless her. 
What would you do without her love? Her encouragement? 
 Orher black walnut fudge? 
And what would her “care packages” be like 
without a tall, cold glass of milk? 
Milk makes those “delicious deliveries” 
taste even better. So when you open your goodies... open the milk. 
And make sure your roommates don’t eat your mail. 


theres nothing like something 
with Milk. 
pe 
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The Hoovers 
Skin and Blisters 
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